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THE PERSONAL IDEAL OF THE UNITARIAN 
FAITH. 


Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun once wrote to the Marquis 
of Montrose (it is an oft-quoted saying) that he “knew a 
very wise man who believed that if a man were permitted 
to make all the ballads, he need not care who should make 
the laws, of a nation.” I might excuse my boldness in under- 
taking to treat so large and difficult a subject as “ The Per- 
sonal Ideal of the Unitarian Faith” by a similar profession. 
If any one of us could fix the standard of character for a 
denomination, he need be little concerned about the maker 
of its creed. Yet the actual creed of an individual is one 
manifestation of his character, it is -one effect of a much- 
effecting cause. Springing from the intellect disposed to 
formulate its faith, it begins a series of actions and reactions 
between itself and the whole nature quite too complicated 
to be here traced. Belief arises from character; and charac- 
ter is altered by belief. Only, then, by erecting super-subtle 
distinctions can we separate character and belief. I do not 
wish to draw such fine lines of imaginary division. I can but 
sketch in merest outline the ideal of personal character which . 
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seems to be directing the tendencies of our religious body. 
It can scarcely be necessary for me to declare the value to 
character of cherishing an ideal. Shall we in every special 
art and industry erect a standard of perfection, toward which 
we advance, while it as constantly removes, and shall we 
for a moment deny the efficacy of such a standard in the 
comprehensive art of life, in the supreme industry of build- 
ing up personal character? Let our ideals*be realizable, 
indeed, but let them also be progressive; they can scarcely 
he too high. The most untheoretical man must have some 
feature of an ideal standard in his mind whenever he pro- 
nounces judgment on conduct. On the other hand, he needs 
not to be an over-rater of ideals, who can fully appreciate the 
tangible worth in common life of Emerson’s advice, “ Hitch 
your wagon to a star.” 

We are the Protestants of the Protestants. We carry the 
doctrine of personal independence and private judgment to 
its limit. Naturally, therefore, we prize the development of 
the individual nature above many more imposing results of 
religious zeal. We cannot assert the argument of numbers 
in our inevitable controversy with the vast majority of Christ- 
ian believers. But if we hold up the highest personal ideal, 
however imperfectly it may be illustrated by us, we may rest 
assured that the eternal forces of God’s universe which work 
on the side of character will never desert us. Day after day, 
in the severe laboratory of life, the pure gold of personal 
substance will make itself known against every sweet or 
bitter test, against that most cruel re-agent, even, of fire, 
consuming all else. 

Beginning to rudely indicate the distinctive outlines of the 
ideal man of Unitarianism, we confront this undeniable fact, 
that we owe our very being, as a separate body of believers, 
to an intellectual protest. An assertion of the rights of the 
mind here in America and in England gave birth to our 
denomination. What part, then, should knowledge have in 
that ideal by which we try to correct our practice and ele- 
vate our life? I give to the intellect the first consideration, 
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because it thus naturally comes first; because the stress we 
ought to lay on the uses and the virtues of the mind proper 
is of itself a sufficient reason for our existence as a sect. 

Placed in the universe with an admirable faculty for 
learning and knowing, man has been summoned by a thou- 
sand impulses of his being to arise and go through the land, 
—to divide and conquer it with his intellectual weapons. 
It is a universe which God has made; or, if we prefer to say 
so, the God whom we wish to worship is the One Being who 
made this universe, and no other than he. We can to-day 
put into simplest words the advice which we might, per- 
haps, have expected organized religion to offer from the 
earliest days to the searching mind. ‘“ This restless curiosity 
into that which is hidden is the stirring within you, O man! 
of the Spirit that knoweth all. It is the provocation of the 
Infinite Mind to your mind to come and learn its ways of 
rule and courses of life. The inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth you understanding. Search then forever, ye eager 
minds, and make knowledge continually to increase. Never 
will you really know anything that God has not known and 
ordained before you.” 

So true religious Faith speaks to-day; so, say we, should 
she always have spoken. But who does not know that this 
“ought” has not been the historical “fact” with her? It is 
a deep disgrace that so much of our energy should, at this 
time of the world’s age, need to be expended in showing 
that religion does not mean narrow-mindedness and igno- 
rance. The bigoted, the prejudiced, the ignorant, will 
import into their faith the imperfections of their own char- 
acter. ‘True religion, however, is certainly not the worship 
of any enlarged image of ourselves; it is adoration of a 
wisdom forever superior to our highest imagination. Yet 
orthodoxy, in its every degree, has always been a virtual 
assertion of the infallibility of man, and the fallibility of the 
Deity. If the councils and assemblies have not erred, God 
has too often been a sad heretic, contradicting with his 
obstinate language of facts the confident declarations of the 
creeds. The ground principle of every possible orthodoxy, 
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against which we have protested, and do continue to protest, 
is the submission of the reason to any other authority than 
the right rules of reason itself. The reason of man is the 
man himself. There can be within the limits of things 
human and comprehensible no higher, no safer guide. It is 
intellectual fear, not courage, it is religious scepticism, not 
faith, that intrench themselves behind tradition, prescrip- 
tion, and orthodoxy. ‘They languish on scant rations, not 
venturing out into the wide fields of the world to gather the 
abundant harvests of the cultivating mind. 

All real knowledge is acquaintance with things as they 
are; things as they are are such and so, because of a 
divine commandment. To enter into knowledge, then, of 
any ‘kind,— knowledge of rocks, of trees, of words, of 
thoughts, knowledge of the most concrete things, or of the 
most evanescent moods of the spirit that is in man, is to 
enter into the will of God. Nothing exists without his ordi- 
nance; everything that exists is his ordinance in its place 
and degree. We need, therefore, to know before we act; and 
our feelings should be in accordance, not in discordance, 
with our knowledge. Religious emotions and actions, before 
all others, should have their foundation in a clear knowledge 
of realities. Religion should open our eyes widely that we 
may most evidently walk like those who clearest see and 
best understand. If self-deception be in any other direction 
harmful, how much more so here! The God of this uni- 
verse may be found to be quite other than the God we have 
worshipped. ‘That is the fear at the heart of orthodoxy 
to-day. But it should be our office, as religious men who 
believe that the voice of God is the reality of things, to 
insist upon the most rigid and complete training of the’ 
powers of the intellect. Every truth that the Jew, the man 
of faith, has given us, must stand the test of the inquiry of 
the Greek, the man of knowledge. Our ideal man will, then, 
know the results of- every science to which ancient or 
modern times have given birth. He will yet be most anx- 
iously concerned to know, beyond this, that great mass of 
fragmentary truth, not yet consolidated into orderly arrange- 
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ments, which is to furnish material for the more spiritual 
sciences that shall be hereafter. Truths of every rank, geo- 
logical or theological, found to be such by a right method, 
will be his sworn allies. He will admit no divorce between 
faith and knowledge, for he cannot long entertain any faith 
which his abiding knowledge contradicts. In our ideal of 
personal character, if we are faithful to the real spirit of our 
faith, we shall not desire a weaker, but a stronger, infusion 
of the intellectual element than now we have. No feeling 
that is to be desired rests on any other foundation than a 
true thought,—a conception of things, within or without, 
which is an accurate re-presentation of their actual order. 
The cure for a bad, that is, an incorrect thought, is not 
more feeling, but better thinking. He who sins against the 
only enduring orthodoxy of truth needs not less but more 
mind. 

Our faith has had an intellectual tone from the first. It 
has been the faith of thoughtful men and women; it has 
been the belief of the earnest and open-minded; it has 
favored the growth of intellectual faculty; it has been the 
friend of cuiture. It has had a firm assurance that the 
“humanities” are from God, as well as the theologies. In 
many instances it has traced a nearer connection with the 
Supreme Mind in living sciences than in dead hodies of 
divinity. It has never been, it never will be, our strength to 
stand still. If our special faith, then, has begun by being in- 
tellectual, it surely will do best to maintain that character in 
an age when the order of society is becoming more and more 
complex, and sciences are multiplying. The bearing of the 
religious man in this involved modern world will be ruled 
to an ever-increasing extent by the clearest, best-instructed, 
most logical minds. The religious life is not the simple 
course it used to be. A famous modern son of Israel has 
expressed this truth in a symbol. “The coming Messiah,” 
said Heine, *“* will make his entrance, not on an ass, but in a 
railway car.” The duty of civilizing ourselves is a hard and 
incessant duty. An order of virtues has almost to be cre- 
ated in the theological world,—an order of virtues to which 
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most religions have been sad strangers. For the Gospel of 
Civilization says, “Thou shalt train thy mind diligently ; 
thou shalt study intently; thou shalt think carefully and 
deeply ; thou shalt be sober and healthy-minded ; thou shalt 
beware of the pride of knowledge, but much more carefully 
of the pride of folly, remembering the Hebrew proverb: 
‘ The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit than seven men 
who can render a reason.’” 

If we are true to the personal ideal of our faith, we shall 
practise the severest intellectual virtue; we shall not speak 
dogmatically in matters of religion where we do not or 
cannot know; we shall be entirely honest to our own 
thought; we shall think reverently and persistently, and 
shall-then let no selfish motive, however ingeniously dis- 
guised, prevent us from saying what we think and meaning 
what we say. High virtues are here implied, but they are 
miserably neglected by the popular sects. They must be 
ill-treated, the stature of the intellectual man must be 
dwarfed, so long as the principle of orthodoxy is upheld. 
That principle we have entirely abandoned. To our depart- 
ure from it we owe our name and station among men. In 
every attempt to return to it is the hidden leaven of infidel- 
ity to one of the noblest elements of our faith. The utmost 
possible, result of any attempt can be but a contemptible 
pigmy-orthodoxy, with no more vitality in it than there 
is in a rag-baby. I detect in all such endeavors intellectual 
vice and spiritual cowardice. Things that are credible in 
religion need no bolstering up with unalterable creeds and 
catechisms. Spiritual realities may not alter very much; 
but our thoughts of them do change, and ought to change, 
in the line of progress. But there the unchanging words of 
the creed remain. The words actually had one meaning to 
the generation that first accepted them. They cannot hon- 
estly be made to bear another meaning to-day, and a third 
to-morrow. But there they are, the standard of orthodoxy, 
the bestowers of ease, fortune, reputation, if we will but 
assent to them. With what insidious force do they tempt us 
to compromise, evasion, self-deception, worst of all deceptions! 
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- When I declare that the first and most distinguishing 
characteristic of the Unitarian personal ideal is intellectual 
virtue, I refer for commentary to the lives of two modern 
men. Coleridge, injecting new and utterly strange mean- 
ings into ancient words, and stretching the ancient creeds 
until they snapped, has had this judgment pronounced on 
him by Thomas Carlyle, sincerest of men: “ What the light 
of your mind, which is the direct inspiration of the Al- 
mighty, pronounces incredible, that, in God’s name, leave 
uncredited! At your peril do not try believing that! No 
subtlest hocus-pocus of ‘ reason’ versus ‘ understanding’ will 
avail for that feat; and it is terribly perilous to try it in 
these provinces!” There is the warning; the exhortation 
may come from the example and the verse of that rare and 
noble spirit, Arthur Hugh Clough : — 


“ Play no tricks upon your soul, O man! 
Let fact be fact, and life the thing. it can.” 


We may be very sure that the realities of God’s universe 
will make life larger than our utmost imaginations could. 
Our ideal man will therefore be glad to call philosophy his © 


helper, and natural science his strong confederate. Follow- 
ing the method of science, the method of all knowledge, 
he will find himself thinking God’s thoughts after Him with 
increasing faithfulness. 

But the great end of man is not thought alone; it is 
worthy conduct, inspired by clear thought. Our Unitarian 
faith has been peculiar among modern faiths for asserting 
the pre-eminence of righteousness in religion. We have not 
always been strictly consistent; but we are coming more and 
more to declare that the theatre on which the religious man 
is to work is the everlasting present. While we are in this 
life and world, let us live this life, let us know and enjoy- 
this world. Common-sense and the sincerest strain of piety 
unite to-day to proclaim the folly and irreligion of “ other- 
worldliness.” If this be God’s world, in deed and in truth, 
as we are prone to believe, then He is here; and the work 
laid upon us, with all its duties, sanctions, rewards, and joys, 
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is in this world and of this present time. It is a prime 
result of the free and reverent use of the comprehensive 
reason in religion that religion has been established on a 
sure foundation here. The Father is seen to be present; the 
soul recognizes an abundant immediate duty, and knows 
that it may here ‘enter, through knowledge and service of 
God, into the eternal life of which Jesus spake. For the 
immortality of the Fourth Gospel, the real Eternal Life of 
the Christian, stands not in quantity but in quality of years. 
The Unitarian faith is very strong in its assurance that Paul 
was right when he said, “Godliness is profitable for all 
things,” present as well as future, and has “the promise of 
the life that now is.” We do not believe it religious to 
slight or neglect our earth—but the merest fraction of 
which we know or enjoy —for a heaven which by divine 
commandment is wholly cut off from mortal vision. 

The righteousness of our Unitarian body has always, for 
these reasons, had a healthy color. We have believed that 
there is enough for us here to learn, to know, to turn into 
life, while we are here. The next world may well wait for 
its place and turn in the procession of finite existences. 
We have not strained our eyes in fruitless searching for 
heavenly apparitions, to overlook the splendor that is about 
us. Hence comes the sanity of our morality. Hence it is 
that our excellent men, who approach most nearly to our 
ideal of the saint in action, are deeply engaged in every 
movement that tends to strengthen or adorn these earthly 
lives of ours. They are not visionaries. They see too 
many hells on earth to think that their own chief business 
is to save themselves from a hell hereafter. Rather do they 
deem it their first task to abate the infernal regions of igno- 
rance, misery, and vice here. Our typical men and women 
of faith are not, in George “Eliot’s words, people “ who have 
no particular talent for the finite, but a general sense that 
the infinite is the right thing for them.” Our ideal man 
will cultivate every finite talent within him; he will respect 
himself as a thinker,.to so act that others may respect him 
asa worker, The world is first to be studied and learned 
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with the utmost freedom, that it may be advanced by our 
utmost faithfulness in action. 

Knowing is a great act in itself; but it is also a means to 
doing with tongue and hand our divinely-imposed labor. 
Our task—the task of our ideal man, manfully striving 
toward his ideal world —is the burden which was laid upon 
the Israel of old, under which the world-wide Israel of God 
now bends,— the “ bringing in of everlasting righteousness.” 
That kingdom of God, to be made present here, is the rule 
of right, of reason, of love. The gospel which we have to 
preach is not only the spiritual evangel of Jesus, but a 
gospel of civilization too. In this gospel, patriotism and pub- 
lic spirit, for instance, are cardinal virtues. Personal liberty, 
bodily health, the training of the mind, the development of 
faculty, the emancipation of both sexes into their every real 
right, the adjustment of the social order by rendering justice 
to all classes,— such are some of the aims of its man of faith. 
They are earthly aims, indeed ; but in their spirit and inten- 
tion they are heavenly. Righteousness, full and instructed 
righteousness, then, is the second special characteristic of the 
personal ideal of our faith. It was not a chance that the 
anti-slavery movement was chiefly forwarded in this country 
by Unitarians. It is not a mere coincidence that Massachu- 
setts, the State of education, philanthropy, and reform, is 
the focus of Anierican Unitarianism. Take our faith, its 
principles, its apostles, its insistence upon the practical 
righteousness of civilization, out of Massachusetts, and you 
have left, may I say ?— Connecticut. 

Our ideal man’ yearns after knowledge in order to live 
wisely ; freedom is also to him simply a means to larger life. 
Compelled in times past, through a historical necessity, to 
emphasize mental liberty, he will emphasize it less hereafter, 
since the need of stress upon it is no longer so great. He 
will never be satisfied to breathe any other air than the air 
of freedom. We who have lived in this atmosphere from 
our youth up, to whom it is our native breath, cannot, per- 
haps, appreciate to the full the exhilaration and boisterous 
joy it causes in many, just released from narrow and badly- 
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ventilated rooms of orthodoxy. We can yet be pleased in 
their pleasure, and we can assure them that pure air is 
indeed a great gain to them, and that we will never give it 
up ourselves. It is altogether natural that they should often 
and at length expatiate upon the liberty which they have 
just acquired,— the proper liberty of the sons of the God of 
truth. Into the full largeness of that freedom we welcome 
them, and will advance with them; but it is exactly as 
natural for some of us to linger in our thought upon the 
novel features in the character and experience of our con- 
verts. Freedom and talk of freedom are new to them, but 
not to us. While they rejoice to emphasize their lately- 
gained liberty, we, who recognize the dangers to a denomina- 
tion that lie in self-complacency, try to gain a lesson for our- 
selves from these earnest, courageous men. With a great 
price they have obtained this freedom. We who were free- 
born cannot help asking ourselves if, through all these years, 
we have made the best use of our liberty. In many of our 
new allies we gladly perceive something too often lacking in 
the members of our own household. There is again and 
again noticeable a depth, warmth, and robustness of proper 
religious life, the absence of which in our own body we 
must frequently regret. If this be so, let us neither lay the 
blame of our defects upon freedom; nor let us expect from 
liberty what liberty alone can never give.. We have not all 
made the best use of our emancipated condition. Our 
brothers who have fought their way to light have this lesson 
to teach us,—far more important to us than any praise of 
liberty which they can sound. Our life-long experience may 
then justify our enforcement of the truth, that air, how- 
ever fresh and pure, is not in itself nourishing. However 
handled, we have never found it an article of diet, or suf- 
ficient to all the wants of our housekeeping. Our summers 
and winters with Unitarianism teach us that freedom is not 
virtue, but opportunity ; it is not life, but room and space for 
life to live and work in. 

We who have grown up in the Unitarian faith think it 
more necessary thus to speak, because many of us incline to 
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believe that our past ideal has not been the complete ideal 
of a man of religion. In knowledge and in righteousness — 
yes, even in righteousness touched with much emotion of 
love to man — our ideal has been noble and so far sufficient. 
But when we come to a third and last great matter of per- 
sonal piety, I can but feel that we touch ground which even 
our ideal has not well trodden. In thinking of our arche- 
typal man, we are far more likely, I am afraid, to emphasize 
his contempt for cant, his indifference to long prayers, his 
disgust with affected piety and the pseudo-religious, than to 
dwell upon the positive features that make him not simply a 
wise man, or a righteous man, but a man of God, a fit repre- 
sentative of the Most High upon earth. Piety is not a 
favorite word among us. So far is the name or the thing 
from being preferred that too many would accept the defini- 
tion given by a Unitarian parent. ‘“ Father,” said his little 
boy, “what is piety?” “It is a cant phrase of the Ortho- 
dox.” In speaking of our model man, most of us would not 
linger upon his devoutness. The blame for this sad state of 
things is not all upon us. They are the more guilty who, by 
their own folly and unrighteousness, have discredited a noble 
word, and the finest disposition of our nature. 

Yet it has been my own happy fortune to have known, 
and now to know, men and women of our body who have 
taught me that knowledge, wisdom, righteousness, may be 
the mothers of a devotion far more beautiful than any child 
of ignorance. They have found in a natural and cultivated 
piety resting upon a few deep instincts of the soul, in its 
trust, its reverence, its adoration, its love for the divine, 
something which many others plainly had not gained from 
freedom, from learning, or from righteousness done in a hard 
spirit of duty. Their confidence in the Eternal has been 
like their confidence in friends and lovers here,— only fuller 
and more constant. Their piety has been without pretence 
or ostentation, but as sincere, as deep, as life-giving, as any 
which evangelical religion can show. Seeing such examples 
and proofs of the life of God in the soul of man, working 
there to purify, to sweeten, and to uplift as no other influ- 
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ence can, I have thought it a grievous error of lamentable 
consequences to character that we should insist so little 
upon its reality and its force. 

False shame about religion, and a poverty of expression of 
our deepest feelings concerning life and God, abound among 
us. Through lack of exercise and discipline, our very fac- 
ulty of feeling is weakened. Too rarely quickened into 
genuine intercourse with the Divine Spirit, we are too often 
“terribly at ease in Zion.” The reproach most commonly 
made against our body is of emotional coldness. More than 
one qualification has to be made of that reproach; but it is 
right to be taught by our enemy. It is true that with a 
great gift for knowledge, with an excellent faculty for right- 
eousness, our errors, temptations, and obstacles are those 
which are always in the way of the clear and calm intellect. 
Our chief pains, if we would round to the symmetry of the 
perfect man, must needs be spent, for a time at least, upon 
our deficiencies. These are not so much intellectual or 
moral as spiritual. To prove that they are not inherent in 
our faith, that our ideal man ought not to be in this way 
imperfect, I will only mention two of our representative 
men. They were not theologically united, but both showed 
that the Unitarian faith is a true faith, capable of inspiring 
not only sincerity, but also fervor, of feeling,—a faith not 
only thoughtful but heartful, warm toward man and toward 
God. Ezra Stiles Gannett was a genuine son of the Spirit; 
his theology is passing away, but his ardent devotion in 
word and in act was rooted in eternal realities. ‘ His clear- 
cut system was anything but a cold unworshipful system ; 
the piety which sdme need mystery to beget, in him sprang 
from the intenseness of a definite conception.” A greater 
man than he, Theodore Parker, could say of himself what 
his prayers and life confirmed: “My head is not more 
natural to my body, has not more grown with it, than my 
religion out of my soul and with it.” In the lives of both 
these men I have perceived that religion is something more 
than right doing; that it is also deep feeling, which will 
make right doing easier and more joyful. 
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Holiness, according to Matthew Arnold, is “a deep and 
finished righteousness.” It is his quality who with all dili- 
gence has kept pure and deep that source of feeling whence 
are the issues of life. I do not advocate physical fervors or 
transports of the flesh, but the deepening and finishing of 
righteousness with a true and tender piety. Religious feel- 
ing, not fanatical and ungoverned, but strong, earnest, and 
permanent, the ideal man of our faith will surely have. It 
will not be his without expression or cultivation,— without 
discipline or habit. The finest of all fruits of the Spirit, it 
will not come without means,—an effect without a cause. 
It is the last result of our most assiduous pains bestowed 
upon our spirit’s growth. It comes, God’s crowning visita- 
tion, to change our lazy opinions into powerful convictions 
and guides of conduct, to give affections which shall be 
thoughts, to complete the mind of the student, moralist, 
philosopher, philanthropist, with the divine life and force of 
the mind of Christ. 

By faith in such an ideal as this, neither overstrained nor 
unrealizable, my righteous man shall live; but if through 
cowardice or coldness he draw back, let my soul take no 
pleasure in him! 

NicHoLas P. GILMAN. 


GEOMETRY AND BIOLOGY. 


The questions which I propose to discuss in the present 
article are metaphysical in their nature ; but I intend to deal 
with them, as far as possible, in the ordinary forms of lan- 
guage. I do this partly because, through an early prejudice 
against metaphysical study, I have failed to attain a proper 
familiarity with the terms of that science; and partly be- 
cause I write in the hope of interesting the general reader. 
In our day the public at large are interested in scientific 
questions of every description; and this produces the neces- 
sity for a double handling of almost every science. Among 
experts technical terms are absolutely necessary, not only 
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for the clear expression of thought, but even for the attain- 
ment of clearness in thought. But, when the expert would 
lay his conclusions before the general reader, he must be able 
to clothe them in more ordinary forms of language. 

The idea of space is referred by different schools of 
thought to three different sources. The first which ‘I will 
notice is that which considers space an abstract idea. Ab- 
stract ideas may be divided into two classes: those which 
represent an attribute as existing by itself; and those which 
consider it, considered by itself. Thus if space were an 
abstraction of the latter kind, it would be simply a body 
considered only in its dimensions; but, if it is an abstrac- 
tion of the first kind, it is no longer a body but the room 
occupied by the body. The positivist and the materialist, if 
I understand them, make space to be one of these two forms 
of abstraction. 

The second form which the idea of space may take is that 
of a law of human thought, or way in which the mind con- 
ceives the relation of visible and tangible objects. Accord 
ing to this view, we may indeed have also the idea of space 
as an abstraction; but it then becomes an abstraction of a 
part of a complex idea from the whole. There is, under this 
aspect of space, nothing in it external to the mind, at least 
nothing known. The universe, in this aspect, is neither of 
indefinite extent, nor is it confined to a point; it is simply 
out of all relation to space, since space is wholly a matter 
of human thought,—a subjective arrangement ‘of the im- 
pressions made on the mind by the universe. 

I find myself able to accept neither of these views con- 
cerning the nature of space. Neither of them, certainly, 
commends itself to the common-sense of mankind. Neither 
of them is, in the strictest sense of the words, conceivable 
by me. I can grasp them, as I grasp any statements of absurd 
propositions; but I cannot, even for an instant, conceive 
that either of them is true. In other words, no effort of my 
imagination has ever been able to picture to myself, I will 
not say the non-existence of external space, but even the 
possibility of its non-existence. And it appears to me that 
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this is the state of mind in which the great mass of mankind 
find themselves. ‘This inability of mankind to conceive the 
non-existence of external space possible is one of the strong 
arguments used to prove that space is a form of human 
thought inseparable from the human power of thinking. 
But to me this seems very much like saying that we believe 
in the non-existence of space because we cannot believe in 
its non-existence. It at least amounts to saying that because 
we cannot believe space non-existent, therefore it may be 
non-existent; which is denying the ability of the human 
intellect to know that anything exists. 

I must therefore regard space as actually externally exist- 
ing in its three dimensions, and hold that the extension of 
matter is simply its property of occupying space, as its du- 
rability is its property of occupying time. And if I am 
asked how I became aware of the exteznal existence of 
space, I answer, By direct mental sight. Every phenome- 
non of the external world calls my attention to the exist- 
ence of space in which that phenomenon is manifested. But 
I neither carry, into the perception of phenomena, space in 
my form of thought, nor do I abstract the idea of space from 
the perception of dimension; I mentally see the space occu- 
pied simultaneously with my perception of the body occupy- 
ing it. The material of the thing which I behold I see to 
be composed of parts, and subject to change; it is easy for 
me to imagine its actual dissolution, and even the possibility 
of its annihilation.. But I see that the space which it occu- 
pies is homogeneous,— without parts, without limits, un- 
changeable in its properties; and I cannot conceive of any 
separation of its parts, except by a mental act; nor can I 
conceive of the possibility of its dissolution or non-existence. 

Everything which has now been said concerning space 
may, mutatis mutandis, be said concerning time: that it is 
neither an abstraction from the idea of duration, nor a form 
of human thought; but it is an entity absolutely unique and 
indivisible, whose non-existence we cannot possibly conceive. 
We may imagine the grand horologe of the universe annihi- 
lated, so that the lapse of time should no longer be marked ; 
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we may not be able to imagine in what mode an infinite in 
tellect would then perceive or measure time ; but we cannot 
imagine that time would cease its flow. 

Now the material universe exists in, and is limited by 
space and time. The only mode known to us by which a 
phenomenon can connect space and time is by motion. A 
moving body occupies time in its motion from point to point 
in space. Matter is the embodiment of force,—force as pro- 
ducing or resisting motion. Every attribute of matter, every 
visible, tangible, audible, sensible property of matter must 
be, therefore, so far as we can see, a mode of motion. And, 
conversely, every perception of such sensible property must 
be some mode of motion in the material form in which we 
live, —the human body. The whole range of physical sci- 
ence is, therefore, but the detailed investigation of modes of 
motion, and of their relation to our sensibilities and to our 
intelligence. This is the reason why geometry and algebra 
are the foundations of all learning; or, in the language of 
Grecian philosophy, why form, number, and time are the 
objects of mathematical inquiry. Mathematics — that is, the 
natural sciences —deal with those phenomena which have 
been reduced to explicit modes of motion,— to phenomena of 
space and time. Geometry is the science of space, and deals 
with form, considered as immovable. Algebra is the science 
of time; it deals with rhythm. Arithmetic is the science of 
number ; which is an abstraction from space and time, arising 
out of the mode in which our finite thought can alone take 
cognizance of the phenomena of space and time. Many 
physical phenomena of the universe have as yet been but in- 
completely brought under the domain of these three funda- 
mental sciences. While the cause of our perception of a 
phenomenon is a mode of motion, primarily in the object, sec- 
ondly in the organ through which we apprehend the object, 
it is also an affection of the mind, a mode of consciousness, 
or at least must be treated as such. But this subjective 
part of physics cannot possibly be brought under mathemat- 
ical law. 

There is, however, an instinctive faith, in all students of 
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physical sciences, that the universe is a cosmos; in other 
words, that its phenomena are subject to a universal reign of 
law. Nothing goes at random. However complicated the 
phenomena may be, however difficult for the observer at 
present to discover order in the successive appearances, he 
has still faith that the order exists, and that it may at some: 
time be discovered. If there be any exception to this state- 
ment, it must be made in behalf of those students of organ- 
ized matter who think that the evolution of the more complex 
from the simpler plants and animals has not proceeded 
according to a definite law. But what, it may be asked, is 
law? If our primary analysis of all physical phenomena 
into modes of motion be correct, we must look to geometry 
and algebra for the answer to this question. There can be, 
in the purely physical world, no law except the laws of space 
and time. Now what is a law in geometry? It is the cén- 
nection of a series of points in such a manner that each ful- 
fils one and the same condition of position. But space is 
homogeneous, without distinction of parts; there can be no 
other connection of points in it than a connection by thought. 
A condition of position is, indeed, a mental condition. To 
take a simple example: What is the circumference of a cir- 
cle? Itisaseries of points mutually adjacent, fulfilling some 
one condition of thought; such as that all are equally dis- 
tant from the centre; or that the row should everywhere 
curve equally. A law in algebra, that is in time, is of a 
similar character. Time flows on uninterruptedly; and a 
connection between different instants can be made only by 
an act of thought. Thus we may conceive of a body moving 
in a circle with a uniform velocity, or with an increasing or 
decreasing velocity. That this increasing or decreasing 
velocity should be obedient to law requires that it should, 
at each moment, be subject to one and the same mental con- 
dition ; that is, condition imposed by thought. For exam- 
ple, the body moving in a circle may be required to keep 
the distance travelled always in the same proportion to the 
elapsed time or to the square, square root, or other power 
of the number of seconds elapsed. But these, it will be per- 
3 
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ceived, are mental conditions imposed upon its motion. 
The reign of law, therefore, signifies that the phenomena of 
the universe may be arranged, by the skill of man, into such 
forms of statement that they shall fall into series, in which 
each member of the series is subject to one and the same 
condition, imposed by thought. 

To take a very simple example, which, although not 
actual, may readily be conceived possible, let us suppose 
that common salt crystallizes invariably in cubes. This 
would be saying, that, whenever salt is put under circum- 
stances in which its particles have a free opportunity to ar- 
range themselves while forming solid masses, it always 
forms those masses into cubes or parts of cubes. We would 
not give the cause of the form; we would not make any 
hypothesis concerning the cause; we should not even con- 
sider the cause. The fact is all which we should state. We 
should declare that certain consequents invariably suc- 
ceeded certain antecedents. We should simply declare it to 
be a result of experience, that, whenever the particles of salt 
were free to move, and under conditions which led them to 
form solid masses, they formed those masses in cubical shape. 
But what is the nature of the fact thus stated,— evidently 
a fact pertaining as much to our mode of human thought as 
to the actual arrangement of the particles? The particles 
are so arranged, that we define the position of uncounted 
myriads of them in a single sentence, by saying that they 
are arranged in a space bounded by six planes, mutually at 
right angles to each other, and making all the intersections 
equal. The arrangement of these planes is an act of our 
conception, of our thought; nor can we otherwise conceive 
it. When we say that clay is amorphous, or without form, 
we mean that our human thought cannot define the arrange- 
ment of its particles; and when we say that salt crystallizes 
in cubes, we mean that our thought can define the position 
of the molecules in a certain way. 

Nay, we have been treating a purely hypothetical case ; 
there is probably no absolutely perfect crystal existing in 
the physical world. The fact is that outward Nature rather 
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suggests than absolutely fulfils the laws of science. There 
are perturbations in the motions of the planets; there are 
perturbations also in the motions of the atoms. The orbit 
of a planet is not an ellipse; but the motion of the planet is 
such as shows that its orbit would be an ellipse, could certain 
imaginary conditions be fulfilled. The attraction of its own 
satellites and of other planets, perhaps of comets, and the 
resistance of the ether, all interfere with this ideal path; yet 
even these perturbations obey a law; and the very same law 
which would make the planet and the sun, if alone, move in 
ellipses. All physical inquiries contain similar illustrations 
of imperfection in the actual fulfilment of law, the imper- 
fections themselves being the result of law. And, in all phy- 
sical inquiries, the direct object of research is not the cause, 
but the mode, of motion. It is not the why, but the how, 
which is sought. The whole effort and object of science 
from the beginning to the present moment, is the discovery 
of these mental laws by which we can reduce the phenom- 
ena of the external world to mental order, — to such an ar- 
rangement that the particulars may be grouped with ease by 
the mind under imaginary conditions of position in space 
and time. August Comte defines the aim of science to be 
the reduction of the history of phenomena to the briefest 
possible forms of expression, which shall be so true to the 
past, and so well selected in the expression of invariable 
antecedents and consequents, as to enable us to predict 
phenomena to come. The latter point—the power of pre- 
diction —he regards as one of the truest tests of science. 

But before we give our full assent to Comte’s definition, 
let us consider one or two cases in the simplest and oldest 
physical sciences. Prediction alone is not a test of science, 
else the knowledge that the sun will rise daily, ride high in 
summer, and low in winter, must be considered scientific 
knowledge; and the prediction of eclipses, from simply ob- 
serving that they follow each other in a cycle of about 
eighteen years, would have the same claim. There is evi- 
dently something else implied in our conception of scientific 
knowledge. Comte expresses this by saying that in science 
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we seek the briefest formula. But let us compare this defi- 
nition of science with the history of the doctrine of universal 
gravitation. John Kepler, after making fifteen or twenty 
hypotheses, to account for the observed position of the 
planets in the sky, was fortunate enough to hit upon three, 
which sufficiently explain the observations made by Tycho 
Brahe and by previous observers. That is to say, if the 
mathematical consequences of these three hypotheses be 
carefully computed by arithmetical calculations, they will 
be found to agree in the positions given by them to the 
planets from day to day among the stars with the positions 
absolutely observed by the telescope. These three laws 
may be thus stated: that a line joining a planet to the sun 
moves over equal spaces in equal times; that the path of a 
planet is an ellipse with the sun in one focus; and that the 
squares of the times of the revolution of different planets 
are in the same proportion as the cubes of the longer axes of 
their orbits. Newton’s law of gravitation may be stated in 
this manner, that the planet is driven or attracted directly 
toward the sun with a power inversely proportioned to the 
square of the distance, and independent of the nature of the 
material of the planet. The law of gravitation thus con- 
tains three clauses; and each clause is equivalent to one of 
Kepler’s laws. That the attractive force is directly toward 
the centre of the sun is equivalent to saying that the line 
joining it to the sun passes over equal spaces in equal times. 
That the planet moves in an ellipse with the sun in one 
focus is precisely equivalent to saying that the attraction 
varies inversely as the square of the ‘distance. That the 
squares of the times of revolution are proportioned to the 
cubes of the mean distance (half the longer axes), this is 
equivalent to saying that the force is the same for all the 
planets independent of their chemical constitution. Kepler’s 
three laws being thus the precise equivalent for the three 
clauses of Newton’s law of yravitation, why is the latter 
considered an advance in science? Kepler’s laws are just as 
brief as Newton’s; they lead just as clearly and distinctly to 
a prevision of the facts of astronomy; in fact, they are prac 
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tically to-day the basis of all astronomical calculations; they 
are even the basis for calculating the perturbations of the 
motions of planetary bodies ; each planet attempts to move 
according to these three laws around its common centre of 
gravity with each other planet. Kepler’s laws are the per- 
fect mathematical equivalent of Newton’s law; they are 
actually used in the computation of the results of Newton’s 
law; why then should they be considered, even by Comte, 
inferior to Newton’s? I can conceive of but one answer: 
it is because they have less mental unity in them; it is 
because there is less simplicity of conception, or thought, in 
grasping them. We do not seek simply, nor principally, the 
bare facts of external Nature; we are not satisfied with 
formule which merely record and group those facts even in 
the simplest possible manner. We hold in a certain scorn 
the merely external world; it is of value to us only as we 
succeed in making it a gymnasium for our own intellectual 
power; or as we fancy that we succeed in detecting in it the 
traces of thought. Coleridge, it is said, declared that the - 
stars might have been created to make dirt cheap; and in 
one of Schiller’s epigrams he affirms, 


“Worlds had never been made simply for science to count.” 


When Peirce in the Cambridge Miscellany discussed the 
motions of a top making two hundred and fifty revolutions 
a second, he was not interested in that mere piece of brass 
and steel, but in the mathematical laws according to which 
its motions were governed. Nor in the discussion of the 
precession of the equinoxes, occupying twenty-five thousand 
years in a revolution, is it the mere motion of this solid 
globe which interests the astronomer; it is the law which 
governs that motion. The two problems are alike in the 
nature of their mathematical treatment; they are alike in 
being the exercise of the intellect concerning intellectual 
facts, rather than concerning merely material phenomena. 

Ali physical sciences are suggestive of the presence of 
intellectual laws not perfectly illustrated in the material 
world, because of the conflict or interferences of such laws, 
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incessantly complicating the actual embodiment, and render- 
ing the illustration imperfect when tested by mere sense. 
But the laws suggested are perfect laws. And the thought 
may be as interesting and as precise when illustrated on one 
scale as on another. The flight of a rifle ball illustrates the 
same law of gravitation which is exemplified in the move- 
ment of the whole heavenly host about Alcyone. In a solu- 
tion however dilute, in which the dissolved particles are of 
inscrutable minuteness,.they still retain their characteristic 
form; or at least exercise their characteristic action upon 
the form of waves of light passing through them. The pecun- 
iary interests of a large class of manufacturers are intrusted 
to the reports we have from light passing through a dilute 
solution of an article of commerce. The chemical com- 
pounds of Nature and of art obey in the law of their propor- 
tions and of their forms the most exact mathematical laws. 
Substances which have resisted all attempts of chemists to 
decompose them reveal, through the spectroscope, obedience 
to the specific laws of space and time, by which, in the rapid 
motions of heat they reveal their identity, and powerfully 
suggest speculations concerning their differences. All the 
phenomena of undisturbed Nature, and all the testimony 
extorted from her in the laboratory, bear equal testimony to 
the fact that we know matter only by its modes of motion ; 
and that all modes of motion are more or less rhythmical in 
time and symmetrical in space. Each atom moves by law; 
that is to say, every one of its positions is subject to one and 
the same mental condition; we can either state all these po- 
sitions in a single sentence, or we. can at least imagine that 
some future physicist will be able to do so. All the sensible 
properties of matter are the results of modes of motion, 
rhythmical in time and symmetrical in space. But sym- 
metry in space and rhythm in time are and must be mental 
conditions, since space and time are wholly homogeneous. 
and inseparable, indistinguishable in their parts except by 
an act of the imagination; which act of the imagination is 
suggested to us by the phenomena of the external world. 
Thus laws, mental conditions, pervade all Nature, and are 
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inseparably associated with everything in the external world, 
from the grandest phenomena on a wellnigh infinite scale 
down to the minutest on a wellnigh infinitesimal scale. 
The son of Sirach declares that the very atoms of matter 
have been subject from eternity to such laws imposed upon 
them by an infinite intellect; but I am only stating at pres- 
ent the fact that they are subject to such laws without 
attempting to explain the origin of this subjection. 

We have spoken of salt as crystallizing in cubes; but 
such is not invariably the case. Under certain circum- 
stances the cubes may have the angles cut off, and may even 
assume an octahedric form. There are other substances 
which do not crystallize in cubes under any conditions. In 
general, each substance chemically different from others has 
its own form of crystallization. These forms vary under 
certain conditions sometimes even more than the cubic forms 
of salt. Sometimes the varieties of form in a substance un- 
changed in chemical constituents may amount to several 
hundreds. Some of these varieties of form shade into each 
other, so that it requires very careful observation to decide 
to which form to assign a given specimen. Plane surfaces 
may sometimes be slightly curved ; so that a cube, for exam- 
ple may have bulging or may have concave sides. And yet, 
amidst all this diversity, the forms of crystalline substances 
are capable of very exact mathematical classification. They 
are brought under six general classes; which are again sub- 
divided by the sharpest mathematical distinctions. Even the 
perturbations of crystalline form are subject to law; unless 
we except those perturbations which cause surfaces normally 
plane to become curved. The classification of crystals, al- 
though for a long time baffling the endeavors of the mathe- 
metician, has at length resulted in a complete justification 
of that instinctive faith of scientific men which led them 
through so many years pertinaciously to believe, what they 
could not prove, that the forms of crystals are subject to 
law, and that they are capable of a sharp division into 
classes, incapable of being confounded one with the other. 

When we enter the realm of organized matter, we do not 
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pass out of the dominion of law. On a priori grounds, we 
should expect to find the same subservience to law in the 
higher which we had found in the lower realm. The forms 
of plants, and of animals, are more varied than those of 
crystals; and we should expect to find them as strictly con- 
formable to law. This has generally been the faith of bot- 
anists and zodlogists. Until a recent period they have gen- 
erally endeavored to classify organic forms upon grounds 
inherent in the forms themselves, as if in full faith that 
those forms could be sharply distinguished by intellectual 
differences. The force which determines the form of a grow- 
ing plant or animal seems in many respects analogous to the 
polarity which determines the form of crystals. And as the 
crystalline forms admit a great variety of changes, which 
at first perplexed the student, but which are now seen to be 
in perfect conformity with law, it is not improbable that 
the great variety of organic forms indicates no departure 
from law in the production of the varieties of plants and 
animals. In the introduction to Agassiz’ Contributions to 
the Natural History of the United States, he endeavors to 
show that in the animal kingdom, at least, the classification 
of all preceding naturalists had been based upon differences 
really existing in the animals, and differencs which could 
be stated in a purely intellectual generalized form, analogous 
to the statement of the mathematical laws governing the 
inorganic and crystalline forms. To an outsider it seems 
probable that Agassiz was right,— that the classification of 
organic nature has not been wholly a subjective process ; 
that it does not arrange animals simply according to the 
mode in which they strike our outward senses, but accord- 
ing to a difference really existing in the animals, which may 
be put into the form of intellectual conditions. Agassiz 
says that this is the reading of the plan of the Creator; but 
it is not necessary to take this view of the cause of the 
differences in Nature, even if we admit that he is right in 
describing those differences. 

What I mean to say is this: that we may acknowledge 
the crystalline forms of salt and of ice to be fundamentally 
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different, and acknowledge that each form may be clearly 
and accurately defined by mathematical law, without assum- 
ing that these differences of form were imposed upon the 
two substances by the action of divine thought and pur- 
pose. For the present I would keep the discussion entirely 
clear of the question of atheism or pantheism, and con- 
sider it only with reference to the external universe, and to 
the human mind which studies it. The uniformity which 
from experience we are led to expect in all the actions of 
Nature would lead us to look in the organic world for the 
same sorts of differences and unities which we find in the 
inorganic. In other words, mechanics, astronomy, geology, 
crystallography, chemistry — nay, even physiology,—all pre- 
pare us to expect to find in plants and animals differences 
and unities capable of being expressed in sharp definitions, 
founded implicitly or explicitly upon geometric or algebraic 
laws. We say, “or algebraic” laws, because the organic 
world is distinguished from the inorganic in a marked 
manner by its involving more distinctly the idea of time. 
An inorganic crystal is in stable equilibrium; it may stand 
unchanged while the world stands. But the living plant, 
and the living animal, are in a state of change or flow; 
their motions are not simply the molecular motions of light, 
heat, and electricity, but there is in them a perpetual waste 
and repair; there is a periodicity of functions, involving 
rhythm, both of longer and shorter periods. A living or- 
ganism is a time-keeper; and, as such, necessarily subject to 
algebraic as well as geometric laws. The knowledge of all 
the lower sciences leads us to expect that these algebraic 
and geometric laws are capable of sharp expression in forms 
of human thought, so soon as the human mind is sufficiently 
educated to apprehend them clearly. It is this faith, cer- 
tainly, which can alone give dignity to the classificatory 
sciences. A classification which is not based upon intellect- 
ual distinctions, and which cannot be defined by clear intel- 
lectuai conditions, is always unsatisfactory to a serious mind. 

Nor is any serious mind well satisfied with a classification 


which, however clear in its intellectual form, is not based 
4 
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upon real differences in the things classified. Particulars 
may evidently be classified, if we please so to do, by purely 
subjective processes; arranging them according to our mode 
of looking at them, or coming upon them, and independent 
of anything inherent in the nature of the particular things. 
Such a classification is frequently of great value, as a help 
to memory, or as a convenience in recalling observations for 
future study. But it has always been felt to be a temporary 
expedient; it is like Kepler’s laws of motion, or like Bode’s 
law of planetary distances; it does not give us the solid 
satisfaction which we obtain from the law of gravitation, 
or other hypothesis which brings the phenomena into a 
greater mental unity, and connects them with our concep- 
tion of a general, universal, and invariable order of se- 
quence. 

These larger questions on the philosophy of science may 
be accurately grasped and wisely dealt with, by persons 
who have not a minute acquaintance with the details in 
science. Among those who are thoroughly acquainted with 
details there is still a diversity of opinion with regard: to 
the philosophical and mathematical facts of the science; 
showing that these broader questions do not strictly belong 
to the domain of the expert; and that they may be wisely 
considered by those who have no claims to be considered 
scientific men. 

In the definition of a mathematical and algebraical law, 
two kinds of quantities always enter; they are called con- 
stants and variables. The variables are the distances of the 
point under consideration from some fixed position in time 
or space; and are called variables because you may vary 
their application, either by considering each one of a series 
of points in succession, or by considering an atom as moving 
through successive points in time and space. The constants 
on the other hand are those quantities, or numbers, which 
give definiteness and precision to the law. One constant is 
always necessary to determine the scale upon which the law 
is to be manifested; whether, for example, it is to be consid- 
ered with reference to some atomic motion or to a cosmical 
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movement. The other constants determine the form of the 
law; whether, for example, in space it is to give a circle, or 
ellipse, a spiral, or some other curve. It will be perceived, 
according to this statement, that variations in the law do not 
arise from the variables, but from variations in the constants; 
and these variations in the constants can produce variations 
in the curve only according to strictly defined laws. The 
‘reason of this is obvious: that each constant is tapable of 
no other changes than increase or diminution, or passage 
into an imaginary form. If, therefore, we have a mathemat- 
ical law of any physical phenomenon fully stated, we can 
predict every possible variation which that phenomenon may 
assume. In order to do this, we have only to consider the 
result of making each constant and each combination of con- 
stants vary from positive to negative infinity, and take the 
imaginary form. Were the number of constants in any law 
of Nature large, this might be a difficult process. But in all 
the laws of Nature which have yet been brought into mathe- 
matical form, there is a marked simplicity; the number of 
constants is small. To a theist, this would not be unex- 
pected, and the corollaries would be obvious; but to per- 
sons of other religious views the fact is obvious on the ex- 
amination of the history of science. Nor is it probable that, 
in the future study of organic beings and the reduction of 
their forms to mathematical law, the result will be dif- 
ferent. The great diversity of variations in the forms of 
organic beings, creates, in the mind of the mathematician, a 
presumption that the law governing them is simple. For it 
may be shown, on mathematical grounds, that a complex 
law is more likely to give monotonous results than a simple 
law. The immense variety in the forms of vegetables, from 
alge to exogens, results from the very simple law of divis- 
ion in extreme and mean ratio, —a law which involves only 
the three prime numbers, 2, 3, and 5. 

Variation in the constants léads sometimes to greater, 
sometimes to less variation in the law; the amount of the 
variation depending on the form in which the constants 
enter. A constant may be involved in a law in such a man- 
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ner that its variation will seem to change incessantly the 
very nature of the law, to make it enter new classes of 
laws. Yet I have already shown that these changes are 
themselves limited by law, because the constant can only 
increase, diminish, or become imaginary. In the course of 
this increase, or diminution, the constant may pass through 
zero; and, when the constant thus vanishes, the law in which 
it entered may become for a time coincident with a law in 
which it does not enter. But it does not follow that the 
coincidence of the two laws, for a moment, extends in any 
direction beyond that particular case. For example, there 
are two conceivable cases in which a point in the pitman 
rod, of a crank motion, moves in an ellipse; both are cases 
that never practically occur, —one being when the pitman is 
just the length of the arm of the crank, the other when it is 
infinitely long. But if we allow the ellipse to vary, not 
only through all the forms of conic sections, but through 
the wilder variations to which I have just alluded — that is 
permitting the exponents of the variables to vary, — even 
then it cannot pass into the general form of the motion of 
the pitman. 

There is, it must be confessed, one hypothesis by which a 
law may so change its form as to take very nearly any shape 
we please. It is by supposing the law complicated, involv- 
ing many constants; by the variation of numerous constants, 
separately or simultaneously, we can make the law almost 
what we like. This is the celebrated device of the Hip- 
parchian epicycles; an arm from the sun carries at its end 
a second arm; this, at its end, a third, and that a fourth. 
Here are four constants representing the length of the arms 
or deferents; four more representing the velocity of their 
rotation; and four more define their relative position at 
some given instant. With the liberty of assigning what 
value we please to any of these twelve constants, we can 
make the end of the fourth arm carry a planet in such a 
path as to satisfy the observations. But two things are to 
be carefully borne in mind; first, that although the planet 
could, by such arms, be carried very nearly in the given 
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ellipse, or in any other curve, it could not be carried exactly 
in any thing but an epicycle; secondly, that it is against 
all the analogies of Nature to suppose a natural law involv- 
ing twelve constants. The laws discovered in the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, and in their forms; in the shape of 
crystals, in the proportions of chemical compounds; in the 
movements of sound, light, heat, electricity, etc., are all 
simple, involving few constants. The only thing in Nature 
approaching the complication of those epicycles is in the 
movements of the animal frame. We have, for example, in 
the human arm, the upper and the lower arm, the hand, and 
the fingers, making a series of six successive deferents, thus 
enabling our free-will to move the fingers’ ends in any di- 
rection. But science has never dreamed of reducing all the 
individual motions of the fingers’ ends to law. 

The laws of physical science being comparatively simple, 
and involving but few constants, their variations are limited 
to a dozen or more directions, in each of which the varia- 
tions may be numerous but are easily traced. They may lead 
through forms common to them and to other laws, but they 
do not lead into the general path of any other law. To get 
into such a path, we must not only vary the constants, but 
vary the law itself. It appears to me, therefore, in the 
highest degree probable, that in a classification of organic 
forms the more successful labors of future botanists and 
zodlogists will discover sharply defined, simple laws, by 
which genera and species will be distinguished from each 
other. The tendency of modern thought among the writers 
on these sciences is, I confess, in the other direction. There 
has been for the past twenty years, under the powerful stim- 
ulus of Charles Darwin’s writings, an’ increasing disposition 
to regard species and genera, families, orders, classes, and 
branches, as divisions made by the human mind, for human 
convenience, but not corresponding to any real distinction 
in the things themselves. Chestnuts and oaks, for example, 
under this view, have really no distinction between them. 
I can find two species of oaks which shall be more unlike 
than a chestnut and one of them; and I can find two oaks, 
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nominally of the same species, more unlike than the differ- 
ent species. Only give the botanist a sufficient number of 
specimens of any two nearly allied species, and he can ar- 
range them in such a series that you cannot say where the 
dividing line lies; the one shades off imperceptibly into the 
other. Hence it is argued that there is no real distinction, 
except such as may arise from the gradual variation from 
one type into another. The different species of oaks, it is 
said, all sprang from a common ancestor; the offspring of 
which have been gradually modified into different lines of 
descent by different circumstances. Oaks and chestnuts, 
again, sprang from a common ancestor, in whose descendants 
a variation of surroundings produced these two main types 
of divergence. Again, the common ancestor of the oaks and 
chestnuts had a common ancestor with the hazel-nuts and 
the beeches; and perhaps with the hornbeams. Going a 
little further back, we find a common ancestor for all these 
with the walnuts and hickories; and running back far 
enough, we find a common ancestor for the whole vegetable 
kingdom. Nay, go back to their beginning, says Erasmus 
Darwin, and his grandson repeats it, we may find that the 
same living filaments— minute creatures with organic consti- 
tutions — were the original parents of plants, animals, and of 
man; all of whom have been developed by imperceptible 
changes, produced by the fostering or the depressing in- 
fluence of circumstances, gradually developing new powers, 
faculties, organs, and members, or gradually making them 
abortive. Dr. Darwin (who died sixteen years before I was 
born, and whose writings were among the favorites of my 
precociously studious boyhood) was a pronounced theist, and 
thought that this view of the origin of organized beings 
gave us higher conceptions of the infinite wisdom and power 
of the Deity; because it represented him more distinctly as 
the cause of causes, rather than as the cause of effects. 
Before we can properly judge of this theory of Erasmus 
Darwin, revived with so much applause by his grandson, we 
must separate it into its two main elements, Evolution and 
Darwinism. By Evolution, I mean that part of the theory 
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which supposes one species to have been generated by 
another,— supposes, for example, that oaks, chestnuts, 
beeches, and hazels were all descended from one original 
tree or bush; which neither produced acorns, nor either of 
those three nuts, but a fruit bearing some resemblance to 
each, and to all four. By Darwinism, I mean that part of the 
theory which maintains that these changes took place very 
gradually ; so that the original plant lost, in successive gen- 
erations, its distinctive character, and began slowly to 
produce varieties; these varieties grew, after many years, 
so pronounced that we might have called them species; then 
the species each began slowly to vary, so that after a long 
lapse of time some of them might be considered new genera. 
This part of the theory usually goes on to say that a gradual 
change is still taking place; so that “it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be.” 

When we thus divide the theory into its two parts, we 
see at once that the presumption in favor of Evolution itself 
is much stronger than the presumption in favor of its having 
been in the Darwinian form. Evolution is in harmony with 
many analogies of Nature, and with our most profound con- 
ceptions of the order of the universe. Goethe’s doctrine of 
the evolution of the floral organs from embryonic leaves, 
abundantly confirmed by observation; instances of what 
the gardeners call sporting not infrequent in wild plants; 
the ability of bees to develop sex in a grub; the change of 
the elm in infancy from opposite to alternate leaves; the 
still more striking change of the same character in the 
Eucalyptus; the influence of external surrounding’ on the 
development of batrachians and reptiles,— these are a few 
instances in which natural analogies favor some doctrine of 
Evolution. Moreover, the fruitfulness of the principle of 
least action in mechanics must be acknowledged, even by 
those who object to the theistic form in which Maupertuis 
announced it. In the physical universe, so far as our mathe- 
matics enable us to test the question, there is a perfect 
economy of force. Everything is accomplished with the 
least possible action. And in our analysis of laws we 
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instinctively expect that a law governing a series of phe- 
nomena shall be as simple as possible, consistently with its 
accounting for the observed facts. Nor has this instinctive 
expectation, in those cases where the law has been discov- 
ered, ever been disappointed. If, therefore, one law of or- 
ganic forms can, with a single variation of its constants, 
cover all the observed of animals and vegetables, we have 
by the analogies of Nature, and by the instinctive faith of 
our intellects, a right to expect the discovery of such a law. 
In other words, if Evolution is possible, it is thereby ren- 
dered of the highest probability. But even the possibility 
of Evolution is far from having been established. All the 
arguments which are usually considered of weight to prove 
the actual occurrence of Evolution seem to me simply to 
render its possibility probable; if the possibility can be 
proved, then the a priori argument of Erasnius Darwin will 
have almost conclusive weight to show its actuality. 

On the other hand Darwinism, as I have above distin- 
guished it from Evolution, seems to me merely specious, 
plausible, but not probable. Its possibility has not been 
proved; there are strong reasons for doubting if it be possi- 
ble. Believers in that doctrine think the presumptions in 
its favor very numerous and very strong; but to me, who 
am not conscious of having any prejudices against a theory 
which in my earlier days I held in admiration, the presump- 
tions against it seem far stronger. I do not however pro- 
pose to discuss the theory in its various bearings, nor to 
point out what seem to me the fallacies of its advocates, 
and the strength of the arguments brought against it, both 
by believers and non-believers in simple Evolution. I would 
confine myself to discussing the inferences which can prop- 
erly be drawn from the insensible gradation of one species 
into another, and from the variability of every species. It 
is conceded that every species is subject to a greater or less 
range of variations arising from the influence of surrounding 
elements. It is also conceded that, with an abundant supply 
of specimens on hand, it is usually difficult to assign some of 
them to any given species. From this it is sometimes in- 
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ferred that by changes of circumstances, one species may 
have gradually varied into another. 

But it seems to me that we should remember that the 
analogy of all Nature would lead us to expect the variations 
in a given species to be confined within strict limits. There 
is no proof that one species ever has varied into another 
gradually ; the only instances in which specific and generic 
differences have appeared, in actual development under our 
observation, have been instances of sudden change. The 
insensible gradations of specimens bridging over the chasm 
from one species to another are always contemporaneous. 
The geologists have never, if the Belfast Address may be 
taken as authority, found an insensible gradation in time, 
connecting a species jn one age with a different species in 
the succeeding. Suchan insensible gradation in time would 
be very strong testimony in favor of gradual Evolution; 
but it is precisely the testimony which the rocks according 
to Tyndall and Huxley do not give. 

The mere contemporaneous existence of specimens, by 
which one species approaches another, does not prove much. 
A little difference as truly needs to be accounted for as a 
great one; Kepler would construct a new theory of the 
universe out of eight minutes of arc. Evolutionists have 
made themselves merry over the conception of the sudden 
creation of two elephants; but Tyndall has properly re- 
minded them that the sudden creation of the smallest organ- 
ized creature is just as inconceivable. It may be observed, 
in passing, that the doctrine of the sudden creation of adults 
is not a necessary consequence of the doctrine of special 
creations. Agassiz, who was a prominent and powerful ad- 
vocate of belief in special creations, argues (Christian Exr- 
aminer, vol. L., pp. 16, 17) that animals “ originated as eggs”; 
although he acknowledges the difficulty thereby involved 
in the case of mammals. From expressions which, many 
years afterwards, I heard him let fall, I thought him willing 
at least to consider the view that the special creation of a 
new species might have been accomplished within the egg 
of a preceding species. But to return from this brief di- 
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gression, when two allied forms shade into specimens which 
can be assigned to either, the question still remains open, 
whether it would be possible for us, by taking the seed of 
one such doubtful specimen, to develop both forms out of it. 
We might be unable to say whether a given chinquapin 
were an oak or a chestnut; and yet be equally unable, with 
any amount of cultivation, to develop both genera out of 
the seed. The chinquapin form might be, like an ellipse, 
formed by the minimum pitman, wholly incapable of devel- 
oping into the general form. The equation of a conic sec- 
tion includes, at one extremity, a circle; at the other, 
straight lines. The equation of an elastic curve passes also 
from a straight line at one end of a series of forms to a 
circle at the other. The microscope cannot distinguish this 
circle from that produced by the degeneration of an ellipse. 
But the calculus magnifies more powerfully than any lens; 
and shows that, although the two circles are identical in 
their actual form, they are nevertheless discrete in law,— the 
one being an infinitely multiplied line, while the other may 
be single. The one cannot pass into the other, nor be con- 
sidered as a variety of the other, except by a process which 
destroys all intellectual distinctions. The future botanist 
and zoélogist may be able to apply some sharper mathemati- 
cal tests, which will show the non-identity of two indis- 
tinguishable forms, into which the allied species shade. 
The probabilities seem to me to lean very strongly in that 
direction. From the earliest study of natural history there 
has been an attempt to classify its objects and to improve 
its classifications. Not only has there been the necessity for 
this in our sheer inability to speak of such numerous ob- 
jects unless they are classified, but good observers have 
always had a feeling of the different degrees of relationship 
among different plants and animals,—a feeling which cannot 
be suppressed. The Darwinians themselves recognize that 
certain groups are very natural groups. Sometimes it is a 
species that is sharply defined, and, even though variable, 
keeps its specific look, totally distinct from other species ; 
sometimes it is a genus, sometimes a family, thus kept 
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separate by Nature. The general impression among nat- 
uralists has been that species were really defined by Nature ; 
and that it was man’s province to discover the boundaries. 
As the astronomers had labored patiently over the erratic 
movements of the planets for twenty or thirty centuries be- 
fore they were rewarded by the discovery of Kepler’s laws 
and Newton’s law of gravitation, so the naturalists had 
patiently labored at the problem of the classification of 
species, and the arrangement of organized creation, unti’ 
some of them thought that they saw increasing light. They 
confidently expected the appearance in botany and zoélogy 
of some Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, or Newton, when sud- 
denly this intellectual faintness seized so large a portion of 
the host. They appear to think “the movements are wholly 
erratic. There isnolaw. The clumsy and multiplied epicy- 
cles of climatic variation, and struggle for food, and survival 
of the fittest, are all that can be expected to explain observed 
phenomena.” 

To me, as an outsider, knowing no science well, there 
seems to be an overwhelming presumption that this discour- 
agement is unfounded. It is not probable that the course of 
the universe is such that multitudes of naturalists should 
have been enamoured of this fancy for classifying things 
really amorphous ; or that now, in this century, we should 
suddenly discover that the labors of Aristotle, Linnzus, 
Cuvier, De Candolle, Agassiz, and hundreds of other men of 
great talent and learning, bestowed on classification, have 
been of no more value than the conversation of Polonius 
and Hamlet concerning the cloud. It seems like an intel- 
lectual cowardice to retreat from the solution of a problem 
simply because of intellectual difficulties clustering about it. 
The botanists may not be able, at present, to define the 
boundaries between oaks and chestnuts; but the science of 
a few centuries back could not distinguish between metals 
which are to-day as readily distinguished as a circle from a 
square. 

In the constant illustration of this subject by geometry, I 
heg it may be observed that I am not arguing from analogy. 
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The case of confounding zinc with tin, or arsenic with 
cobalt, would be merely analogous to the confounding of 
wolves and dogs; but the case of confounding a circle with 
a square, or a conic section with an elastic curve, is more 
nearly homologous; since the classification of organic beings 
proceeds almost wholly upon the distinction of their forms. 
It is true that chemical and physical properties are distrib- 
uted in plants, mental and moral properties in animals, ac- 
cording to the groups of classification. But the classification 
itself proceeds upon the form: and arrangement of the parts, 
and is purely a matter of space, to be treated, therefore, and 
tested, by geometric canons. 

In one of his lectures on analytic morphology, Peirce 
showed that by the physical condition of the earliest embryo 
it is mechanically capable of retaining only a certain form; 
which, hy a variation of constants, takes upon itself one of 
four different varieties. This variation of constants is not 
accidental, it is predetermined by what the Darwinian calls 
heredity ; that is, by the fact of the parent being either ver- 
tebrate, mollusk, articulate, or radiate. Further than that 
a variation of those constants could not go, but the changes 
in the embryo go farther; it assumes successively new forms, 
and finally emerges into full likeness of its parents. The 
heredity which begins by confining the offspring to some 
one branch of the animal world ends by confining it to some 
one species. Is that the whole that is to be said? Heredity, 
variation, surroundings,— are these three all that can be said 
concerning the organic form? Or shali we not rather be- 
lieve that just as heredity determines the variations of con- 
stants in the law of the earliest embryonic form, so it deter- 
mines the variations of the other constants in a more com- 
plete law, which governs the place of the adult in its class, 
order, family, genus, and species? Certainly the symmetry 
of individuals argues most powerfully for this conclusion. 
The individual form of an organism shows such unmistak- 
able signs of polar forces, controlled by modifying polarities, 
that it is difficult to resist the conviction that the future 
mathematician may give us the precise laws governing the 
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forms. When these equations of organic surfaces shall at 
length have been discovered (and, unless mathematical 
talent and industry disappear from the earth, they will be 
discovered), it seems equally certain that it will be seen that 
the variations from one species to another are bound and 
limited by fixed laws of changes in the constants. It is, if 
I can analyize my own consciousness aright, no theological 
prejudice nor theistic prepossession which makes me so 
strongly feel the utter improbability, wellnigh impossibility, 
of Evolution having taken place in the Darwinian way ; ac- 
cording to which there ought to be no order or plan discov- 
erable, even to the extent to which it certainly has been 
unfolded in the works of naturalists. 

Thus far I have endeavored to argue this point from the 
stand-point of experience alone, without assuming premises 
that would not be granted by those who deny the value of 
metaphysical reasoning. If now I pass to a position more 
congenial to the convictions of my adult years, the improb- 
ability of Darwinism seems still greater. I must recognize 
myself and my own thought as factors in my theory of the 
universe ; I am at least to account for myself as one of the 
phenomena in Nature. My first and every subsequent act of 
consciousness gives me the presence of my own mind as 
well as the existence of matter. I cannot conceive why a 
man should recognize that matter contains in itself all the 
potentialities of being, when the first conscious thought of 
every human being makes a sharp distinction between 
matter and mind; affirms with emphasis the reality of one 
as strongly as of the other; and declares them utterly heter- 
ogeneous. The inertia of matter, the spontaneity of mind, 
are two equal data; one is no more secure nor valuable as a 
basis of reasoning than the other. The inertia of matter 
given in our earliest acts of consciousness is afterward con- 
firmed by scientific induction. Galileo’s first law of motion 
demonstrates the inability of matter to originate motion. 
At the same time every volition testifies to our own ability 
to originate motion, to be causes in a very different sense 
from that of invariable antecedent,— to be efficient causes. 
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Nor can we by any philosophy destroy in ourselves our curi- 
osity to discover causes in Nature,— efficient causes, not mere 
antecedents. It is this which gives Newton’s law its ac- 
knowledged superiority to Kepler’s. Comte condemns this 
as a mere metaphysical state of mind; but neither he, his 
disciples, nor his partial followers, ever freed themselves 
from its sway, nor were able to avoid the use of language 
which betrays the presence in their minds of at least an 
obscure conception of efficient cause. In the presence of 
the world provoking our curiosity at every moment to dis- 
cover both proximate and remote causes, the attempt to 
hold our minds aloof from such investigation would be as 
fruitless as the attempt to keep a body stationary in unstable 
equilibrium. We know that our will carries into effect the 
determinations of our reason under the impulse of our pas- 
sions or desires; here is a cause of which we are directly 
conscious,— working in a mode which lies also within the 
sphere of consciousness. It is true that this is done in con- 
nection with the body, and that the body is under a more or 
less perfect control of the physical conditions of the uni- 
verse. It is also true that we are conscious of an ability to 
a certain extent to overcome those conditions; the passion 
arising, if you please, from the body, does not constrain but 
only influences us; we can override the pains and the pleas- 
ures of sense, and subject ourselves to the rule of reason 
and of duty. The law of duty is especially felt to be abso- 
lutely independent of and superior to all physical considera- 
tions, so that there is no common measure between the sense 
of obligation and any motive that can arise from the consid- 
eration of the interests of this life. We rule our bodies, 
and, to a certain extent, we master the world. ‘The winds 
and the waves are on the side of the ablest navigator.” Not 
only is our race overcoming all obstacles to its progress on 
the earth, but it compels the sun and the stars, also, to do 
it service. The distinction between matter and spirit being 
the earliest deliverance of our consciousness —they being 
separate from each other “by the whole diameter of 
being”; and each avouching to us its own existence by a 
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direct testimony which compels our belief — we cannot rea- 
sonably ignore either in our theory of the universe. If we 
make spirit the only reality, and consider matter merely a 
mode of manifesting spirit, we do injustice to that testimony 
of our earliest thought which declares the fundamental dif- 
ference between the two. If, on the other hand, we declare 
matter to contain in itself all the potentialities of being, we 
put a still greater affront upon the veracity of our conscious- 
ness. But, if we deny the veracity of our own faculties, we 
are at sea. There is no fixed point of departure; there is no 
port to aim at; there is no certainty of any kind attainable ; 
we do not know our own existence; and we must not only 
doubt whether we know, but doubt whether we doubt. 
From these absurdities I see no escape but by acknowledg- 
ing the reality of mind, as well as the reality of matter. 
And if the mind rules the body, and through it a portion 
of the world around it, cannot resist the conviction that 
mind rules the whole universe. Certainly it must be con- 
ceded that all the facts concerning the discovery of natural 
laws are precisely such as they would have been on the the- 
istic conception. That is to say, if this universe had been 
made by a Being of infinite wisdom and power, acting under 
the impulse of infinite love, then, so far as we have been 
able to discover the law and order of the universe, it would 
have been the same that it now is. I am well aware what 
answer would be made to this assertion by Charles Darwin, 
and others of his style of thought. We might, says Mr. 
Darwin, have ‘thought the green color of a certain wood- 
pecker a protection from his enemies, and admired the 
wisdom of his Creator in thus protecting him, were it not 
that other woodpeckers are of a very different color. In 
the same spirit a more obscure writer has instanced certain 
human parasites as indicating divine malevolence towards 
man as truly as any gifts to the race can indicate divine 
beneficence. With how much soberness of conviction and 
how much playfulness in controversy these objections to 
theistic views may be urged, I know not; they have cer- 
tainly the appearance of trifling with serious subjects. The 
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adaptation of means to ends, and of parts to parts, in the 
universe, is in general so apparent that it is the basis of 
Darwin’s own argument for the theory of the natural selec- 
tion of species. Those individuals survive and become the 
parents of a race which are the best fitted to their surround- 
ings. This theory certainly implies that the surroundings 
and the creatures are fitted to each other ; and it is curiously 
inconsistent for Mr. Darwin and his school, in the discussion 
of the origin of that adaptation, to bring forward instances 
to prove that the adaptation does not exist. 

The other hypothesis, that of a divine plan, and not of an 
accidental result from a fortuitous concourse of atoms, sim- 
ply says these instances are exceptions, to be investigated by 
themselves, while the general law is that of the adaptation 
of part to part throughout the whole. The intellect craves 
simplicity of law; and the laws of the universe, so far as dis- 
covered, satisfy that craving. It is reasonable to ask a simi- 
lar simplicity in our theory of the origin of the universe. 
The being of God, in the theistic sense, creating the whole 
universe, at the impulse of infinite love, by an act of al- 
mighty power, in accordance with one perfect plan, carrying 
unity of law throughout the whole,—this is a simple con- 
ception. It presents to us the sublimest intellectual end for 
human study conceivable,— that we should gradually unfold 
and discover this plan of infinite wisdom. If such a plan 
be clearly manifested in the inorganic world, it must be con- 
fidently sought also in the organic; if its existence in the 
organic is denied, a doubt of its existence im the inorganic 
would be created. But all the labors of astronomers, mech- 
anicians, physicists, chemists, and physiologists show that 
law reigns absolute over every combination of_matter below 
the organic. This universal presence of law-creates, in the 
mind of one who recognizes the existence of mind as well 
as matter, an absolute certainty of the existence of God, 
whose will is the origin of the forces of the universe, and 
whose thoughts are the laws guiding the action of those 
forces. To such a mind the presumption is overwhelming 
that thought has also governed the development of the vari- 
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ous forms of plants and animals; that there is a distinct plan 
of classification embodied in the vegetable and animal king- 
doms. Nevertheless, as I have before said, the presumption 
against the Darwinian form of Evolution does not arise sim- 
ply from theistic conceptions of the first cause; it arises 
also, and very strongly, from the purely scientific, the geo- 
metrical and algebraic view of Nature, independently of 
theistic, pantheistic, atheistic, exotheistic, or egotheistic 
views. Whatever be the origin of the cosmos, it certainly 
is a cosmos; all the sciences of mechanics, physics, chemis- 
try, anatomy, and physiology reveal the omnipresence of 
order, symmetry, rhythm, and their resulting beauty and 
harmony. It would require exceedingly satisfactory evi- 
dence to induce me to believe that in the highest material 
products of the physical world —the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms — we pass, as both the Darwins represent, out of 
the region of law, order, symmetry, rhythm, and find a blind, 
groping, wayward movement, staggering upward and down- 
ward, guided in no other way than by the myriad haphazard 
circumstances which come from the play of the inferior inor- 
ganic substances. It is incomparably more probable, even 
independently of theological considerations, that the forces 
which produce such a symmetrical arrangement of the parts 
of each individual organic being produce also a harmonious 
symmetrical separation into species, genera, etc., which are 
as really, although not so apparently, sharply defined as the 
chemical compounds, or the forms of crystals. 

THomas HILL. 
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THE REVELATIONS OF MOTHER JULIANA. 


Five hundred years ago there lived in England in the city 
of Norwich a devout woman, who was known as Mother 
Juliana. She dwelt entirely alone, in the strictest seclusion, 
having taken the vows as a recluse; and her time was spent, 
doubtless, in prayer and meditation. She earnestly desired 
the best spiritual gifts, and fervently prayed for them. Her 
prayers were granted, and her eyes were opened to see the 
infinite glory of the Divine Love. She wrote a record of the 
visions and revelations which were bestowed upon her; and the 
little volume has come down to our day. There is, of course, 
much in it which is interesting chiefly from its antiquity ; 
not interesting at all, perhaps, to many readers, especially in 
the visions of the crucifixion. But there are many passages 
which are so full of insight and beauty, of faith and glowing 
love, that they have an abiding value, reminding us that 
holy souls of all centuries belong to the same communion of 
saints. It is remarkable that a woman of that period, which 
is usually considered so ignorant and superstitious, should have 
obtained glimpses into the depths of the Divine Nature, far 
in advance of the theologians not only of her own day, but 
of much later times. 

Her visions began in 1373, towards the end of the reign of 
Edward III., the same year in which the first edition of 
Froissart’s Chronicle was given to the world. Wyclif was 
then known as an eminent scholar, and a faithful and 
honored priest, who fearlessly attacked ecclesiastical abuses ; 
but he had not as yet translated the Bible, or been censured 
as a heretic. Chaucer was in the prime of life, and had 
become famed as a’ poet, although the Canterbury Tales, by 
which he is most widely known, were not written, probably, 
till many years later. 

The title-page of her book, which I have recently been 
reading in an old brown copy of the first edition, is as 
follows : — 


XVI_ Revelations of Divine Love, Shewed to a Devout Servant of 


: 
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our Lord, called Mother Juliana, an Anchorete of Norwich: Who lived 
in the Dayes of King Edward the Third. Published by R. F. S. Cressy. 
Accedite ad Deum et [lluminamini. Psal. 33, v. 5. Printed in the year 
MDCLXX. Permissu Superiorum. 


(The book was reprinted by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields in 
1864.) In the dedication to Lady Mary Blount, the editor 
says : — 


Permit me to offer to your Ladiship this small Present, in which not- 
withstanding, [ can challenge no Interest or Right, but only the Care of 
publishing it. The Author of it is a Person of your own Sex, who lived 
about Three Hundred years since, intended it for you, and for such 
Readers as your self, who will not be induced to the perusing of it by 
Curiosity, or a desire to learn strange things, which afterward they will at 
best vainly admire, or perhaps out of incredulity contemn. But your 
Ladiship will, I assure my self, afford Her a place in your Closet, where 
at your Devout Retirements, you will enjoy her Saint-like Conversation, 
attending to her, whilst with Humility and Joy, She recounts to you the 
Wonders of our Lord’s Love to Her, and of His Grace in Her. 


In an address to the reader he says: — 


I conceived it would have been a prejudice to the agreeable simplicity 
of the Stile, to have changed the Dress of it into our Modern Language, 
as some advised. Yet certain more out of Fashion Words or Phrases, I 
thought meet to explain in the Margine. 


After a preliminary chapter, which gives a summary of 
the sixteen revelations, Mother Juliana thus begins her 
story :— 

This revelation was made to a simple Creature, unlettered, living in 
deadlie * flesh, the year of our Lord, a Thousand three hundredth LX XIIL., 
the XIV., daie of Maie: which Creature desired before three Gifts by the 
Grace of God. 

The first, was mind ¢ of the Passion. 

The second, was bodilie Sickness. 

The third, was to have of God’s gift three woundes. 

These two desires of the Passion, and of the sickness that I desired of 
him was with a condition: for methought this was not the common use 
of Prayer. Therefore I said, “ Lord, thou knowest what I would; and if 
that be thy will, that I might have it; and if it be not thy will, Good 
Lord, be not displeased, for I will not but as thou wilt.” 

This sickness I desired in my youth, that | might have it when I were 
thirtie years old. 
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For the third, by the grace of God and teaching of Holy Church, I 
conceived a mightie desire to receive three wounds in my life, that is to 
say, the wound of very Contrition, the wound of kind Compassion, and 
the wound of willful * Longing to God. 
Right as 1 asked the other twain with a Condition, so asked I this 
third Mightily without any condition. 


When she was thirty years old, she had a severe sickness, 
almost unto death ; and, when relieved from pain and recover- 
ing, she had several visions of Christ on the cross which gave 
her the power which she had desired of realizing the Passion. 
She also had inward revelations of truth, full of depth and 
beauty; from which the following selections are taken : — 


“~ Our good Lord showed a ghostly sight of his homely ¢ loving: I saw 
that he is to us all thing that is good and comfortable tc our help. He 
is our Clothing, that for Love wrappeth us, and windeth us, halseth ¢ us, 
and all becloseth us, hangeth about us for tender Love, that he may never 
leave us. 

And in this he shewed a little thing, the quantity of a Hazel-nut, lying 
in the palm of my hand, as me seemed, and it was as round as a ball. I 
looked thereon with the eye of my understanding, and thought, “ What 


‘may this be?” and it was answered generally thus, “ Jt is all that is made.” 


I marvelled how it might last; for methought it might suddenly have 
fallen to naught for littleness. 

And I was answered in my understanding, “Jt lasteth, and ever shall: 
For God loveth it. And so hath all thing being by the Love of God.” 

In this little thing T saw three properties. 

The first is, that God made it. 

The second is, that God loveth it. 

The third is, that God keepeth it. 

For this is the cause which we be not all in ease of heart and soul: for 
we seek here rest in this thing which is so little, where no rest is in: and 
we know not our God that is all Mighty, all Wise, and all Good, for he is 
very rest. God will be known, and him liketh § that we rest us in him. 
For all that is beneath him, sufficeth not us. 

One time my understanding was little down into the sea-ground; and 
there saw | hills, and dales green, seeming as it were most begrowing 
with wrake and gravel. Then I understood thus, that if a man or woman 
were there under the broad water, and he might have sight of God, so as 
God is with a man continually, he should be safe in soul and body, and 
take no harm, and over-passing, he should have more solace and comfort 
than all this world may or can tell. For he will that we believe that we 
see him continually, though that us think that it be but little, and in the 
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belief he maketh us evermore to get grace; for he will be seen, and he 
will be sought, and he will be abiden * and he will be trusted. 

The continually seeking of the Soul pleaseth God much ; for it may do 
no more than seek, suffer, and trust. 

It is God’s will that we have three things in our seeking of his Gift. 
The first is that we seek wilfully and busily without sloth, as it may be 
with his Grace, gladly and merrily, without unreasonable heaviness and, 
vain sorrow. The second, that we abide him stedfastly for his Love, 
without grudging and striving against him into lives’ end. for it shall 
last but a while. The third is, that we trust in him mightily of full and 
true Faith: for it is his will that we know, that he shall appear suddenly 
and blessedfully to all his Lovers. 

And this is a sovereign friendship of our courteous Lord, that he 
keepeth us so tenderly whiles we be in our sin: and furthermore, he 
toucheth us full privily, and sheweth us our sin by the sweet light of 
Mercy and Grace. But when we see our self so foul, then we ween that 
God were angry with us for our sin. Then we be stirred of the Holy 
Ghost by Contrition into prayer and desire, amending of our self with all 
our might, to slack the Wrath of God, unto the time we find a rest in 
Soul and softness in Conscience. And then hope we that God hath 
forgiven us our sin, and it is true. And then sheweth our courteous 
Lord. himself to the Soul merrily, and of full glad cheer, with friendfully 
welcoming, as if it had been in Pain and in Prison, saying thus: “ My 
dear Darling, I am glad thou art come to me in all thy woe; I have ever been 
with thee, and now seest thou me loving, and we be oned + in Bliss.” 

I am sure by my own feeling, the more that each kind Soul seeth this 
in the courteous Love of our Lord God, the lother is him to sin, and the 
more he is ashamed: for if it were laid before us all the pain that is in 
Hell, and in Purgatory, and in Earth, to suffer it rather than sin, we 
should rather choose all that pain, than sin: for sin is so vile, and so 
mickle for to hate, that it may be likened to no pain, which pain is not 
sin. And to me was shewed none harder Hell than sin; for a kind Soul 
hateth no pain but sin, for all is good but sin, and naught is evil but sin. 
And when we give our intent to Love and Meekness, by the working of 
Mercy and Grace, we be made all Fair and Clean. 

And as Mighty and as Wise as God is to save Man, as willing he is: 
for Christ himself is ground of all the laws of Christen Men; and he 
taught us to do Good against Evil. Here we may see that he is himself 
this Charity, and doth to us as he teacheth us to do; for he will that we 
be like him in whole-head of endless Love to our self, and to our even 
Christen.t No more than his Love is broken to us for our sin, no more 
will he that our Love be broken to our self, nor to our even Christen, but 
nakedly hate sin, and endlessly love the Soul, as God loveth it: then 
should we hate sin as God hateth it, and love the Soul as God loveth it. 
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He saith thus, “ Pray entirely, inwardly, though thee think it savour thee 
not, yet it is profitable enough, though thou feel it nought: Pray entirely, 
inwardly, though thou feel nought, though thou see nought; yea, though thou 
think thou might not; for in Dryness, and Barrenness, in Sickness, and in 
Feebleness, then is thy prayer full pleasant to me; though thou think it savor 
thee not but little ; and so is all thy Living Prayer in my sight.” 
_ This is our Lord’s will, that our prayer and our trust be both alike 
large; for if we trust not as mickle as we pray, we do not full worship to 
our Lord in our prayer; and also we tarry and pain our self. I am sure 
that no man asketh Mercy and Grace with true meaning, but if Mercy 
and Grace be first given to him. But sometime it cometh to our mind 
that we have prayed long time, and yet it thinketh us that we have not 
our asking: but herefore should we not be heavy; for I am sure that 
either we abide a better time, or more Grace, or a better Gift. 

Prayer owneth the Soul to God, which is ever like to God in kind and 
in substance, restored by Grace; but it is oft unlike in condition, by sin 
of man’s party.* Then is Prayer a witness that the Soul will as God will; 
and comforteth the Conscience, and ableth man to Grace. And thus he 
teacheth us to pray; and mightily to trust that we shall have it; for he 
beholdeth us in Love, and will make us partner of his good will and 
deed. 

And I saw that his continual working in all manner of things is done 
so godly, so wisely, and so mightily, that it over-passeth all our imagin- 
ing, and all that we can mean or think. And then we can do no more 
but behold him, and enjoy ¢ with a high mighty desire to be all oned into 
him, and entend f{ to his motion, and enjoy in his loving, and delight in 
his Goodness. And thus shall we with his sweet Grace in our own meek 
continual Prayer, come into him; now in this Life, by many privy touch- 
ings of sweet Ghostly sights and feelings, measured to us as our simple- 
head § may bear it. 

Truth seeth God, and Wisdom beholdeth God; and of these two cometh 
the third; and that is a marvellous delight in God which is Love: where 
Truth and Wisdom is verily, there is Love verily coming of them both, 
and all of God’s making: for God is endless sovereign Truth, endless 
sovereign Wisdom, endless sovereign Love unmade. And a man’s Soul 
is a Creature in God, which hath the same properties made; and ever- 
more it doth that it was made for; that seeth God, it beholdeth God, and 
it loveth God. Wherefore God enjoyeth in the Creature, and the Creat- 
ure in God, endlessly marvelling. In which marvelling he seeth his God, 
his Lord, his Maker so high, so great, and so good, in regard of him that 
is made, that unneth || the Creature seemeth ought to the self; but the 
brightness and clearness of Truth and Wisdom maketh him to see, and 


to know, that he is made for Love, in which Love God endlessly keepeth 
him. 
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Methought it behoved needs to see and to know that we be sinners, 
and do many Evils that we ought to leave, and leave many good Deeds 
undone that we ought to do: wherefore we deserve pain, blame, and 
wrath. And notwithstanding all this, I saw verily that our Lord was 
never Wrath, ne never shall: for he is God, he is Good, he is Truth, he is 
Love, and he is Peace; and his Might, his Wisdom, his Charity, and his 
Unity suffereth him not to be Wrath: for I saw truly that it is against 
the property of his Might to be Wrath; and against the property of his 
Wisdom, and against the property of his Goodness. God is that Good- 
ness that may not be Wrath, for God is not but Goodness. 

Man is changeable in this Life, and by simpleness and uncunniag 
falleth into sin: he is unmighty, and unwise of himself; and also his will 
is over-laid.* In this time he is in Tempest, and in Sorrow, and in Woe: 
and the cause is blindness, for he seeth not God; for if he saw God con- 
tinually, he should have no mischievous feeling, ne no manner stirring, 
nor sorrowing that serveth to sin. 

But our good Lord the Holy Ghost, which is endless Life dwelling in 
our Soul, -full truly keepeth us, and worketh therein a Peace, and 
bringeth it to ease by Grace, and maketh it buxom,t and accordeth it to 
God. And this is the Mercy and the Way that our good Lord continually 
leadeth us in, as long as we be in this Life, which is changeable. For I 
saw no Wrath but on man’s party, and that forgiveth he in us: for 
Wrath is not else but a frowardness, and a contrariousness to Peace and 
Love. And that shewed he full oft in his lovely cheer of ruth and pity: 
for the ground of Mercy is in Love, and the working of Mercy is 
our keeping in Love: and this was shewed in such a manner, that 
I could not perceive of the property of Mercy otherwise, but as it 
were all “ove in Love; that is to say, as to my sight, Mercy is a 
sweet gracious working in Love, medled { with plenteous pity; Mercy 
for Love suffereth us to fail by measure, and in as much as we fail, in so 
much we fall; and in as much as we fall, in so much we die: for us 
behooveth needs to die, in as much as we fail sight and feeling of God, 
that is our life. Our failing is dreadful, our falling is shameful; and our 
dying is sorrowful. And yet in all this the sweet eye of pity and Love 
departeth never from us, ne the working of Mercy ceaseth not. 

Our Life is all grounded and rooted in Love, and without Love we may 
not live. 

Thus saw | that God is our very Peace; and he is our sure Keeper, 
when we be our self at unpeace; and he continually worketh to bring us 
into endless peace: and thus when by the working of mercy and grace we 
be made meek and mild, then we be full safe. Suddenly is the Soul oned 
to God, when she is truly peaced in her self; for in him is found no 
Wrath. 

And for the great endless Love that God hath to all mankind, he 
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maketh no departing in Love between the blessed soul of Christ, and the 
least Soul that shall be saved. 

,Our Soul is made to be God’s dwelling-place; a high understanding is 
it to see and to know that God, which is our Maker, dwelleth in our 
Soul. Anda higher understanding it is, and more inwardly, to see and 
to know our Soul that is made dwelleth in God in substance. 

For the almighty Truth of the Trinity is our Father; for he made us, 
and keepeth us in him; and the deep Wisdom of the Trinity is our 
Mother, in whom we be closed; and the high Goodness of the Trinity is 
our Lord, and in him we be closed, and he in us. 

The mother may suffer the child to fall some time, and be diseased * in 
divers manners, for the own profit; but she may never suffer that any 
manner of peril come to her child, for love. And though our earthly 
mother may suffer her child to perish, our Heavenly Mother Jesu may 
never suffer us that be his Children to perish; for he is all Mighty, all 
Wisdom, and all Love; and so is none but he, blessed mote he be. But 
ofttimes when our falling and our wretchedness is shewed us, we be sore 
adread, and so greatly ashamed of our self, that unneths ¢ we wit where 
we may hold us. But then will not our courteous Mother that we flee 
away: for him were nothing lother.t But he will then that we use the 
condition of a child: for when it is diseased and afraid, it runneth hastily 
to the mother; and if it may do no more, it crieth on the mother for 
help, with all the might; so will he that we done as the meek child, 
saying thus: “ My kind Mother, my gracious Mother, my dear worthy 
Mother, have mercy upon me; I have made myself foul, and unlike to thee, 
and I may not, nor can amend it, but with thine Help and Grace.” And if 
we feel us not then eased assoon, be we sure that he useth the condition 
of a wise mother : for if he see that it be for profit to us to mourn and to 
weep, he suffereth with ruth and pity into the best time for Love. And 
he will then that we use the property of a child, that evermoré kindly § 
trusteth to the love of the mother, in weal and in woe. 

And thus I understood that what man or woman wilfully || chooseth 
God in this life for Love, he may be sure that, he is loved without end, 
with endless Love that worketh in him that Grace. 

Some of us believe that God is All mighty, and may do all; and that 
he is All wisdom, and can do all: but that he is All love, and will do all, 
there we fail. 

That dread that maketh us hastily to flee fro all that is not good, and 
fall into our Lord’s breast, as the child into the mother’s arm, with all 
our intent, and with all our mind, knowing our feebleness and our great 
need, knowing his everlasting Goodness and his blessed Love, only seek- 
ing into him for salvation, cleaving to with faithful trust; that dread 
that bringeth us into this working, it is kind and gracious, and good, and 
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true. And all that is contrarious to this, either it is wrong, or it is 
medled with wrong. 


Then is this the remedy that we be a known of our wretchedness, and 
fly to our Lord: for ever the more needier that we be, the more speedful 
it is to. us to touch him; and say we thus in our meaning; “J know well 
that I have deserved pain, but our Lord is Almighty, and may punish me 
mightily; and he is all Wisdom, and can punish me wisely, and he is all 
Goodness, and loveth me tenderly.” And in this beholding it is speedful to 
us to abide; for it is a full Lovely meekness of a sinful Soul wrought by 
Mercy and Grace of the Holy Ghost, when we will wilfully and gladly take 
the scourging and the chastising that our Lord himself, will give us, and 
it shall be full tender and fuil easy if we will only hold us pleased with 
him, and with all his works. For that Penance that man taketh upon 
himself, it was not shewed me specified, but this was shewed specially, 
and highly, and with full lovely cheer, that we should meekly and patiently 
bear and suffer that Penance that God himself giveth us. 

He dwelleth here in us, and ruleth us, and giveth us in this living, and 
bringeth us to his bliss. And thus shall he do as long as any Soul is in 
earth that shall come to Heaven: and so far forth, that if there were 
none such Soul in earth but one, he should be with that all alone, till he 
had brought it up to his bliss. I believe and understand the ministration 
of holy Angels, as clerks tell; but it was not shewed me; for himself is 
nearest and meekest, highest and lowest, and doth all. 

As verily as we shall be in bliss of God without end, him praising and 
thanking, as verily we have been in the foresight of God, loved and 
known in his endless purpose fro without beginning. In which unbegun 
Love he made us; in the same Love he keepeth us, and never suffereth 
us to be hurt, by which our bliss might be lessed. And therefore when 
the doom * is given, and we be all brought up above, then shall we clearly 
see in God the privities ¢ which now be hid to us. And then shall none 
of us be stirred to say in anything, “ Lord, if it had been thus, it had been 
well.” But we shall all say with one voice, “ Lord, blessed mote thou be, for 
it is thus: Thus it is well. And now we see verily that all thing is done as it 
was thine ordinance, or t any thing was made.” 

Fro the time that it was shewed, I desired oftentimes to wit in what 
was our Lord’s meaning: and fifteen year after and more, I was answered 
in Ghostly understanding, saying thus: “ What? wouldest thou wit thy 
Lord’s meaning in this thing? Wit it well: Love was his meaning. Who 
sheweth it thee? Love. Wherefore sheweth he it thee? For Love. Hold 
thee therein, thou shalt wit more in the same. But thou shalt never wit therein 
other without end.” Thus was I learned that Love is our Lord’s meaning. 
And I saw full surely in this and in all that our God made us, he loved 
us; which Love was never slacked, ne never shall. And in this Love he 
hath done all his works: and in this Love he hath made all thing profita- 
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ble to us: and in this Love our life is everlasting; in our making we had 
beginning: but the Love wherein he made us was in him fro without 
beginning. In which Love we have our beginning. And all this shall 
we see in God without end. Deo gratias. 

M. W. T. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO CHRISTOLOGY. 


The following essay is little more than a personal confes- 
sion of Christ. It aims to set him forth as he appears to one 
of his disciples, and in relations to the human soul that have 
been revealed by experience. In the general desire and 
effort which show themselves of late in much of our public 
discourse and conference to attain a clear conception of 
Christ, we may render great mutual help by frankly express- 
ing to each other our highest and deepest thought concern- 
ing him. This is what is here chiefly attempted. It is 
hoped that this explanation will preclude the charge both of 
egotism and dogmatism. 

It appears to me that the fundamental conception of 
Christ, that will be found to contain all that we believe of 
him, and of his relations to individuals and the Church, is 
that he lived in this world a perfect life; a life of spotless 
purity, fulfilling the ideal of human perfection. But in 
what sense can we say that the life of Christ was perfect? 
In order that we should be able to make the assertion with 
absolute precision, two conditions are necessary: that ‘we 
have in our minds an absolute standard of moral excellence ; 
and, that we perfectly comprehend Christ. Then we should 
be able to place the two side by side, and pronounce upon 
their agreement. But neither of these conditions exists. 
Our moral ideal is not permanent. It perpetually rises, is 
enlarged, and grows more beautiful in proportion to our 
progress. Our moral vision is purged and strengthened by 
right living. No sooner is one ideal realized, than another, 
more fair and perfect, rises upon us, and draws us upward 
and onward. And so is our conception of Christ’s excel- 
lence a growing one. They who have freely yielded them- 
selves to its influence (and are not they the only competent 
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witnesses?) have found it to be so. As they have meditated 
on the memorials of that wonderful life, on the words 
uttered in the mountain and by the lakeside, in the syna- 
gogue, streets, and temple, on the transactions in the wilder- 
ness, Gethsemane, and Calvary, there has risen up to them a 
conception of a perfect, a divine life; and, as they have been 
purified and elevated by its influence, and have transfused 
some measure of its spirit into their own lives, it has grown 
to them more bright and beautiful, and they have been con- 
stantly led by it to higher hopes, and more earnest endeavor, 
and greater achievements; and they who have drawn most 
largely from this source, have the least fear of ever exhaust- 
ing it. 

Without, therefore, affecting an exactness of language 
which the case does not warrant, we are justified in saying 
that in Christ we behold a character of transcendent excel- 
lence, exceeding by an immeasurable height the highest 
character that the world has ever seen; that we see in it 
practically the ideal perfection of humanity. We say it, not 
on the ground of any critical analysis that we are able to 
make of that character, which would imply perceived limita- 
tion, not merely on account of the purity and blamelessness 
of his life, and the entire consecration of his life and his 
death to the will of the Father and the service of man; but 
how much was implied in that habitual communion, that 
nearness, that oneness with God in which he dwelt. I need 
not quote such expressions; they will readily occur to every 
reader of the New Testament. And remember the simplic- 
ity and calmness with which they were spoken. They were 
manifestly the utterances of a self-possessed and healthy 
spirit. Could such nearness to God, and intimate commun- 
ion with him, have been constantly maintained without the 
most exalted moral excellence? Such moral excellence is, I 
will not say the condition of nearness and intimacy with 
God, but is itself such nearness and intimacy. Such is the 
impression which the life of Christ has made upon the uni- 
versal heart of humanity. The very idea of the Christ is, 
that he is the type of the perfection of human nature. He 
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has ever been a power in the world, and if it be not a moral 
power, what is it? 

I regard this wonderful life, with the mighty power it has 
exercised, simply as a fact. It is the most important fact 
the world has witnessed,—the central fact in human history. 
Men have testified their sense of its importance by making it 
the starting-point, in both directions, of all their chronology. 
And the power it has exercised is inherent in the fact itself. 
Such a life having been lived, it-could but have made the 
impression and produced the effect that it has. Influence 
has radiated from it as necessarily as light and heat from the 
sun. Every soul that places itself in the way of that influ- 
ence will receive it independently of any theory about its 
origin, as we can all equally enjoy the light and heat of the 
sun, irrespective of differing theories of light and heat. 

That event, like every other event, was an appointment of 
God. It was a purpose of his eternal providence that that 
life should be lived. Every human life is an appointment of 
God, and has its place in the plan of his providence. Every 
human being is sent into the world with a measure and kind 
of faculty and endowment which qualify him to do a peculiar 
work. Some have extraordinary intellectual tendencies and 
powers, such as could not be acquired by any culture or 
discipline, but are a part of the very constitution of their 
nature, and which qualify them to enlarge the bounds of 
human thought and knowledge in particular directions; 
some have native genius for the production of exquisite 
works of art; some are born leaders, qualified to take com- 
mand of their fellow-men, and to conduct the affairs of states 
and nations; and some are endowed with what may properly 
be called religious genius, and have stamped an abiding 
impress upon the moral condition and character of genera- 
tions. In the most eminent cases of this kind we acknowl- 
edge, by our common language, the hand of God. We call 
such men providential men; but all men are providential. 
We speak of the inspiration of genius; but the inspiration of 
God gives understanding to all men. Of Christ it is said 
that to him the spirit was given without measure; and 
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Christ himself said that our Father will give the holy spirit 
to all who ask for it in faith. I think of Christ, therefore, 
as a human soul, flooded as was never any other human soul, 
with the spirit of God. That seems to me the highest con- 
ception —that which most exalts Christ,—the most rational, 
and the most inspiring conception, that which brings him 
nearest to us, and makes him most effectually our Guide and 
Helper. The gift that God gave to the world in Christ was, 
I conceive, the gift of a soul qualified to live that divine 
life which I have feebly striven to indicate. And that which 
makes it a fruitful gift is, that the same spirit is in us that 
was also in him. His inspiration and ours differ not in kind 
but in degree. But be it considered that it is an universal 
principle, the operation of which may be illustrated by an 
abundance of examples in the realm both of matter and of 
spirit, that a difference of degree is often practically equiva- 
lent to a difference of kind. So, as I shall have occasion 
hereafter to show, the transcendent excellence of Christ 
modified his relations to God and to man, as they were never 
modified in the case of any other man; and justified him in 
the use of some language which no other man was ever 
entitled to use. Herein lies the answer I would give to the 
question sometimes reproachfully put, Do you, then, put 
Christ on the same level with Zoroaster, Confucius, and 
Socrates? No; not on the same level, nor yet a little above 
them, but above them, though in the same line of ascent, by 
a height which I cannot measure. : 

Another question frequently asked is, Do you believe that 
Christ was sent into the world on a special mission? It 
seems to be considered of great importance that a man 
should be willing to apply that epithet to the Christian dis- 
pensation. If it means that the hand of God was more 
directly in it than in ordinary events, I should be con- 
strained to say that such is my idea of the divine immanence 
in all things and events; and so entirely am I in the habit of 
regarding all the powers of the universe as God’s powers, 
and all causation as his act, that the term special seems to 
me wholly inapplicable to any act of God. The use of that 
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word belongs to the theory that the universe is a machine 
wound up to go of itself, except when the finger of God 
interposes to modify its normal procedure. Such interposi- 
tions may well be called special; but the term should be 
dropped with the theory that gave occasion to it. If it be 
meant that it was the purpose of God that Christ should 
perform precisely the mission he did, that is unquestionably 
true; but it does not distinguish the mission of Christ 
from that of every human being. But if it be meant 
that his mission exceeded all others in greatness and impor- 
tance, to that proposition, it is to be presumed, every one 
would readily assent. 

The inquiry naturally suggests itself, How does the gift of 
the spirit without measure, affect the moral conditions under 
which the character of Christ was developed? In what 
relation did it place him toward temptation? With such 
immeasurable aid, how can it be said that he was tempted 
in all points as we are? The difficulties suggested by these 
questions are not greater, but less, rather, under the view of 
Christ which has now been presented, than under all other 
views of the acknowledged superiority of his character to 
the actual character of all other men. Still, it is a difficulty, 
and perhaps does not admit of a perfectly satisfactory solu- 
tion, but must remain one of the mysteries which we must 
expect to find in contemplating so vast a personality as that 
of Christ. With regard to temptation in general, we see 
that men of eminent and confirmed goodness pass entirely 
beyond the reach of temptations that sorely try inferior men. 
They no longer feel them as temptations. It becomes a 
moral impossibility that they should yield to them. But in 
rising above one class of temptations they rise into others. 
As new ideals of character, new spheres of duty, new oppor- 
tunities of service to God and man open before them, they 
feel a new sense of responsibility, and a deeper need of 
entire self-renunciation. Constant allegiance to the highest 
that has been revealed to them, calls for all their moral 
strength and all the help that the spirit of God continually 
offers. ‘Two temptations, perhaps, never cease to beset the 
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best of men,— the temptation to be satisfied with somewhat 
short of the highest, and the temptation of spiritual pride. 

When we think of the sublimity of the ideal, and the vast- 
ness of the mission that Jesus had to fulfil, and how much 
depended on its being fulfilled with absolute perfectness ; of 
what unspeakable importance it was, that the power of God 
unto salvation, which he was, should go forth in all its proper 
might, unimpaired by any worldly admixture, or selfish 
weakness, we may begin to understand what is meant, when 
it is said that his conflict was like ours,—like in kind, but 
how much greater! 

In a few passages of his history, we get glimpses of that 
conflict. “I have a baptism to be baptized with,” said he; 
“and how is my soul troubled till it be accomplished.” 
When he was accosted with the title ‘Good Master,” does 
not the sensitiveness with which he rejected it, imply his 
unwillingness to have his goodness so brought to his own 
notice? And his almost passionate rebuke of Peter’s words, 
“ Be it far from thee, Lord, this shall not be done unto thee,” — 
does it not indicate an inward conflict, in which the power 
of the enemy needed no help from the suggestions of his 
friends? We need not suppose that it was an ignominious 
and violent death alone from which he shrunk; but such a 
death implied rejection by his countrymen, by whom he 
earnestly desired to be received. Could not his message be 
made acceptable to his beloved Israel? Could not Jerusa- 
lem, whose children he so yearned to gather under his pro- 
tection, be saved from destruction? But, no; that hope, so 
dear to his heart, but which could be realized only by some 
unworthy compromise, must be renounced; he must face 
present defeat and shame, and the agony of the cross, and 
wait for a distant, but sure, perfect, eternal triumph. 

The accounts of the temptation in the wilderness and of 
the agony in the garden, also seem to me to bring our Lord 
nearer to us than any other passages of his history. They 
give us a profounder insight into the depths of his soul than 
any other. I do not think that we can sound all those 
depths. Ido not think that we can fully know what were 
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the conflicts and what the sorrows of the great soul of Jesus. 
But we see that he had conflicts and sorrows, and we can 
understand enough of them to learn from them these lessons, 
in no other way so impressively taught: that the greatest 
glory of the soul is perfect faithfulness to the highest idea of 
right and duty that has been revealed to it; that the power 
of no temptation can be so great as to excuse unfaithfulness; 
and that in our sorest trials a sufficient help awaits us, if we 
will turn to it, and open our souls to receive it, and will 
freely use it to the utmost. 

I have thus far endeavored to unfold and illustrate the 
proposition, that our central idea of Christ is his moral per- 
fection. I think that this is his greatness, glory, and power ; 
and that from it follows, as a natural and necessary conse- 
quence, all that we are tavght and believe concerning him ; 
all the relations in which he is said to stand towards God 
and towards man; all the offices which he performs to our 
souls; all the power and authority ascribed to him in his 
Church and in the world. I proceed to illustrate this propo- 
sition in a few of the most important particulars included 
under it. 

Christ is called the Word of God,—the word made flesh. 
How mysterious is the power of a word. What is the secret 
of eloquence? How is it that a powerful speaker can utter 
from the depths of his own soul the most common words of 
our daily speech, so as to reach the depths of other men’s 
hearts, and touch and sway and mould them with a power 
which was never known to belong to those words before? 
Nor is articulate speech the only mode of expression. Stat- 
uary, painting, music, are the artist’s word whereby he gives 
utterance to thoughts and feelings that the tongue could 
never speak. On a field where an important battle was 
fought, men, generations afterwards, with vast toil and cost, 
pile up a huge mass of granite; it is their word, an elo- 
quent expression of their sense of the importance of the 
event and of their thankfulness to the men who there died 
for a great cause. The visible creation is an expression of 
the mind of God. “The invisible things of him from the 
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creation of the world are clearly seen, being understoou 
(according to the most literal interpretation of the original) 
by his poems”; the beauty of the creation is the poetry of 
God. The most wonderful that we know of the spiritual 
creation of God, is Jesus Christ. The word of his most 
perfect revelation was not inscribed on tables of stone, nor 
published in starry letters on the sky, nor uttered by a voice 
out of the depths of the heavens, but written out in the 
living lineaments of the beloved Son. In that life, lived by 
his spirit immeasurably given, God speaks the words, Holi- 
ness, Righteousness, Love, and they have reached the inmost 
depths of men’s souls. A sacred presence has been felt in 
the world ever since the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us full of grace and truth. 

A revelation by life is the most perfect that could be 
made. Words can only remand us to conceptions already in 
our minds; and according to the completeness of those con- 
ceptions will be the fulness of the significance attached to 
the words. But a perfect life actually lived, purifies, en- 
larges, and exalts our conceptions. Since the life of Christ 
was lived, all words expressive of moral qualities have a 
wider and deeper meaning. 

The perfection of his character makes Christ a manifesta- 
tion of God. All goodness, in whatever being it resides, is 
of the same essential nature. That goodness, therefore, 
which, relatively to the being to which it belongs, is perfect, 
is a proportionate manifestation of the infinite moral perfec- 
tions of God. The material creation reveals as much of 
God as could be revealed in that way. But his moral attri- 
butes could not be fully revealed by that method. The 
moral nature of God is reflected in the moral nature of man, 
but imperfectly by reason of imperfection and sin. That 
revelation culminates in Christ. In him all of God that 
could be manifested in a human nature is revealed. And 
that is as much as the most orthodox view of Christ affirms 
that we actually behold in him. Christ is called the Son of 
God; we are all children of God; but he, emphatically so, 


since in him alone was sonship perfectly realized. And he 
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is called the Son of Man, as, also, we all are; but he is the 
only exemplification of a full-orbed humanity. 

The fact that Christ is thus at once the manifestation of 
God and of perfected humanity, gives to his title of Mediator, 
and to the atonement or reconciliation that he effected, their 
most vital importance. 

I regard the miraculous power of Christ as a normal con- 
sequence of his moral elevation. I believe in miracles, not 
as violations of law, but as effects, occuring in accordance 
with a law, the operation of which is rarely seen. A com- 
plete vindication of this view would take more time than I 
can now give to it. I can only state my view, hoping that 
the mere statement of it may be found to involve something 
of an argument. I find these accounts, inextricably as it 
seems to me, mixed up with the life and teachings of Jesus. 
I could not eliminate all traces of them without destroying a 
history which carries on its face signatures of truth which 
belong to no other history that ever was written. If I 
found such acts attributed to an ordinary man, I should 
reject them. But ascribed to such an one as I have found 
Jesus to be, I look to them to teach me something more of 
that mysteriously elevated being. I say such power, then, 
belongs to a being that is lifted up to such a moral height. 
It shows the rightful control of spirit over matter. These 
miracles,— what are they but intensifications of those vital 
forces which give life and activity and health to all living 
things, and which are continually supplied by the ever- 
acting spirit of the Creator? Why may not a spirit, entirely 
at one with the Infinite Spirit, by the energy of its loving 
will, give a new impulse to those forces, when they have 
been overcome or obstructed by disease, and restore them to 
their normal functions, just as we, on a lower plane, contin- 
ually use the powers of Nature, that are under our control, 
for beneficial ends? As performed by Jesus, such acts seem 
to me credible and natural. This view of miracle preserves 
the unity of my conception of Jesus. It is not an extrane- 
ous endowment with which he is clothed; it is a part of 
himself; it belongs to his nature and to ours. In this view, 
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miracle is not a mere link in the chain of logic by which the 
divinity of Christ’s mission is proved, and his authority 
established. They have a grander use. They are a direct 
indication of his spiritual greatness. And again, the spirit 
in which he performed them, the calmness he maintained 
amidst the intense excitement they produced in the multi- 
tudes about him, the subordination in which he kept them to 
the higher purposes of his ministry, enhance our conception 
of his moral elevation. 

Christ was sent of God; he is the Ambassador of God. 
How commissioned? Earthly sovereigns make a man an 
ambassador by taking him out of his station, clothing him 
with external authority, and distinguishing him from his 
fellows by conferring on him a special office. God made his 
ambassador in a more real and vital way, by creating him 
supereminently excellent in spirit and character, so that by 
living out his spirit in the world he becomes, in his own 
person, the living Message of God. 

Christ is spoken of as the King of a heavenly kingdom, 
the Head of a new spiritual organization,— the Church. He 
becomes so by the attractive power of his excellence. They 
who felt the power of Christ’s life, and were conscious that 
it met the deepest want of their souls, and were glad to put 
themselves under its influence, were drawn towards him, 
and consequently toward each other, by an irresistible power. 
The gospel showed, from the beginning, a wonderful organ- 
izing efficacy. Wherever it was preached, churches sprung 
up spontaneously. Its recipients naturally fell into the 
closest social relations. They were drawn out of the world, 
and into communities bound together by the strongest and 
most intimate ties. It could not have been otherwise, if 
common participation in the profoundest feelings that can 
move the heart of man, and codperation in the most momen- 
tous and glorious purposes that can engage his energies, are 
a bond of union. Paul loved to compare the Christian com- 
munity to the body, all whose members are vitally connected 
and have a common circulation, are nourished by the same 
food and suffer by the same diseases, and are strong in each 
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other’s health. And the life and soul of that body is Christ. 
Christ is called our Lord and Master. Who that really 
knows him will deny him that title? To whom else shall 
we go? Who will give us the words of eternal life in 
greater power and purity? In all their searches after truth, 
and all their active enterprises, men naturally put them- 
selves under the guidance of one who shows a manifest 
power to lead them in the direction in which they would go. 
Their faith in him enables them to appropriate a portion of 
his greatness and power. It is a vital bond through which 
his life passes into theirs. To use one of our Lord’s boldest 
figures, they feed on him and so get spiritual nourishment 
and growth. Never was so transcendent a power of this 
kind put forth, as in Christ. By following such a leader, do 
men compromise their freedom? Ifa man is not free to use 
the best light given to him, and to follow the highest ideal 
that has been set before him, wherein does his freedom con- 
sist ? 

I conceive that the authority of Christ consists in the fact 
that he so speaks to the profoundest instincts of the soul as 
to command assent; that he cannot be set forth without 
drawing to himself every soul that truly discerns him. The 
perception of right, in other words, a sense of obligation, is 
an ultimate faculty of the soul. And it is the highest thing 
in us. It has a divine right to reign supremely over all our 
faculties and impulses. We can disobey it, but till we have 
greatly abused our moral nature, we cannot help feeling that 
we ought to obey it. Any rule of conduct suggested to 
us from without, becomes in the truest sense obligatory, and 
we render to it an obedience that can rightly be called 
moral, only after it has received the ratification of this moral 
faculty. Now I do not understand that Christ sets up 
another authority above or alongside of this moral faculty, 
either to supersede or to share its jurisdiction. What he 
does for our moral improvement he does through this fac- 
ulty. He strengthens, elevates, educates, inspires our moral 
nature. Consider how inapplicable to the highest elements 
of character are verbal precepts promulgated by an external 
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authority. Think of the graces described in the Beatitudes, 
and imagine a man attempting to put them into his heart at 
a word of command. Conceive a man trying to love his 
enemy because he has been told to do so by a power that 
can enforce obedience by a penalty. The observance of the 
rites of a ceremonial religion may be secured by that 
method; but the virtues and graces of the Christian char- 
acter require not authority, but influence and inspiration. 
Christ, by his life and his death, has touched the hearts of men 
with a divine love. Nothing is so inspiring to our moral 
nature as living examples of extraordinary excellence. What 
immeasurable resources of inspiration, then, lie in the life of 
Christ. 

By the perfection of his character, Christ becomes the 
revealer of truth as well as of right. That perfection placed 
him near to God. He was, as he said of himself, “in the 
bosom of the Father.” And again he spoke of himself as 
being, at the time of speaking, in heaven,—a form of expres- 
sion that presents no difficulty, if we regard heaven as simply 
a state of the soul. If it is the blessing of the pure in heart 
that they shall see God, who could see him with such clear 
and open vision, who could understand so much of him, as 
our Lord? Conscious of his perfect knowledge of the Father, 
he speaks of all other knowledge of him as comparatively 
nothing. “No man knoweth the Father save the Son, and 
he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” He dwelt 
habitually in the spiritual sphere, and when he spoke of 
matters pertaining to the soul, of God, of immortality, of 
duty, he did not merely give utterance to words that had 
been put into his lips to repeat, but he spoke, out of the 
depth and fulness of his own spirit, of things with which he 
was constantly and intimately conversant. He spoke that 
which he knew, and testified that which he had seen. 

Christ is the Judge of tle world. He is so, because he 
is the impersonation of eternal right. Not only will he be 
the Judge at a future day, but he is judging us and the 
world, now and every day. There is but one standard of 
absolute right, and that is perfectly exhibited in Christ. By 
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this must all the ways of the world be eventually judged. 
By this must the character of each individual be judged. 
By this will every man be sooner or later compelled to judge 
himself. No scenery with which imagination can surround 
that judgment can enhance its solemnity. 

Thus have I endeavored to show that the transcendent 
excellence, the purity, the spiritual elevation of the life that 
Christ lived constitute our essential idea of him; that it is 
this which makes him the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God unto salvation; which makes him all to us that Chris- 
tian experience has ever found him to be. I prize this view, 
and would gladly find it accepted, for two reasons: first, 
because this is to me the most affecting and powerful view 
of him; it brings him nearest to my heart; it makes me feel 
most vividly that he is the true life of my soul; but when 
he is presented to me in an official aspect, he seems to be 
lowered from the high place in which I had seen him, and to 
be removed to a greater distance from me, and his features 
grow dim to my sight. Secondly, because it seems to me to 
be the true point of Christian union. I trust that we have 
all done looking for intellectual unity. The lost unity of 
the Church, if ever restored, will be a unity of life and 
spirit, and will exist in spite of manifold intellectual differ- 
ences. If we would fix our view directly on Christ himself, 
as he is seen in the life that he lived in the world, the beauty 
and power and inspiration of which we all acknowledge and 
feel, and would seek in fellowship a larger measure of his 
spirit, and would help each other more perfectly to live his 
life, and to do his much-needed work, the prayer of the 
Master would at length be answered, “that they all may be 
one, as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us.” 

I have spoken thus far of the earthly life of Christ; but a 
consideration of him and his ministry would be incomplete 
without some consideration of what happened soon after the 
close of that life; I mean the gift of the Holy Spirit. What- 
ever interpretation is put upon the narrative in the second 
chapter of Acts, whether it be considered as literal history, 
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or as a condensed account, representing as occurring in an 
hour, and accompanied with wonderful outward signs—an 
extraordinary.change in the minds of the disciples, which 
was, in fact, spread over a larger space of time, and was an 
inward experience,— it is a fact, patent on every page of the 
history of the early Church, that such a change did take 
place in the Apostles and their converts. The four Epistles 
of Paul which the most destructive criticism has left un- 
touched, afford abundant testimony to that fact. We find 
in those writings, communities that have been gathered out 
of the world and drawn together into new organizations by 
a powerful influence to which they have been subjected. 
They have been lifted up to a higher spiritual level. A new 
ideal of life has been presented to them. New moral force 
has been breathed into them. The spirit that has been 
poured out upon them has not indeed deprived them of 
moral freedom. They can resist it. They can grieve it. It 
does not give them instant and unearned victory over the 
evil that is in them. On the contrary, sinful propensities 
which have been nourished by life-long habit, and by inheri- 
tance through many generations, wage a fierce warfare with 
the spirit, so that in these epistles, addressed to persons 
“called to be saints,” we find rebuke of vices not to be 
named among us, now that so much of Christian virtue is 
organized in society. But the conflict has begun. A purify- 
ing element has entered into the moral life of the society. 
A new standard has been raised and allegiance to it acknowl- 
edged. The tendency is toward the permanent elevation 
and purification of the community. And this spirit was a 
free gift. No man could have conferred it on himself. It 
was conferred on those who, by joining the Christian society, 
placed themselves within its influence, opened their hearts 
to receive it, and yielded to it a hearty obedience. How 
came the Church in this condition? It was because Jesus 
had lived; because that divine life had been set before the 
eyes of men. His was the spirit of which they were to par- 
take. His was the life that they were to live. Christ 
formed within them was their hope of glory. To return, 
then, to the history of the day of Pentecost. We may as 
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well take it as literal history, for we see that it represents 
with essential truth, an unquestionable fact. How, then, 
was that sudden change produced in the disciples? Shall 
we say that now, when there was a pause in their life, now 
that all their earthly hopes in their Master were dead, as 
they met together, and were perhaps reminding one another 
of the various events of his life, its spiritual significance 
suddenly burst upon their minds? Did the spirit of God, 
ever moving in the souls of men, work this effect, by laws 
with which we are acquainted by common experience, or by 
some other law that we know not of? Did the life of Christ 
carry with it its own illumination and inspiration ; or, the 
life being given, was a corresponding influence on the souls 
of men necessary to enable them to understand it? Epiph- 
any and Pentecost, the manifestation of Christ, and the dif- 
fusion of the Spirit,—what is the connection between them? 
If we find herein a mystwry, let us be willing to acknowl- 
edge it, and rest in the known facts. 

What is the difference between the condition of the disci- 
ples, as they met on the day of Pentecost, and that of his 
disciples at the present day? Was Christ theirs? Were 
they in possession of his life? And is he not ours? Do we, 
after so many ages of Christian experience, know less of him 
than they? Had they the Spirit? And is it not offered to 
us, as we desire and seek it? Did they see about them a 
world lying in wickedness to be converted to Christ? 
Though we must gratefully acknowledge that in eighteen 
centuries Christianity has done much to purify and improve 
the world, else we should have little hope from it in as many 
centuries to come, yet we may well doubt whether to clear 
Christian vision the world appears to-day at all nearer to 
what it ought to be, than it did to the disciples on that day. 
The field is the world, and all needed help awaits us. The 
work before us is to do what in us lies in our day and gen- 
eration towards that glorious consummation when the divine 
life of Christ shall be fully reproduced in the life of univer- 
sal humanity, which will be that second coming so long 
hoped for and desired. 

CAZNEAU PALFREY. 
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LITURGICAL WORSHIP IN UNITARIAN 
CHURCHES.* 


The new edition of Services for Congregational Worship 
has been revised with great thoroughness and skill, and is a 
credit to the editor’s taste and unfailing care. As in the 
Hymn-book, every page bears the mark of a thoughtful 
weighing of what is retained as well as of what is changed, 
with a fidelity of detail which has been thorough not only 
in every sentence but in every word. The result must com- 
mend itself to every candid mind, as very successful; and 
though there are points in which each person would prob- 
ably construct a liturgy for himself as no other can do it for 
him, it would be difficult for any one to reconcile so many 
tastes and make so broad a common ground for many variant 
minds to meet in worship, as has been accomplished by Mr. 
Shippen’s liturgical labors. 

In considering the liturgical and the freer forms of wor- 
ship, it is evident that each way has its advantages, and each 
its drawbacks. Undoubtedly, there are many persons who 
could not be benefited by a fixed liturgical form,— as there 
are many (and in these days the number is evidently increas- 
ing) who fina such a form more profitable to them than the 
extemporaneous mined. 

It is well to have a preference, to be truly attached to the 
kind of Service which each one uses. Otherwise, it will not 
do for him all that it ought and might. But we should 
beware, on the other hand, of letting an uncharitable or 
supercilious spirit towards the. methods of others enter our 
minds. We should frankly believe —what it would be 
absurd to doubt—that every form of Christian worship 
gives room enough and food enough for the soul’s best 
growth. Nay, more; we should be ready to admit that each 
must have some positive special advantages which have com- 
mended it and which are lacking in others. The one test 
~~ *Hymn and Tune Book for the Church and the Home: and Services for Congre- 
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which Jesus Christ laid down for worship was not a question 
of forms, but a question of spirit. Am I worshipping in 
spirit and in truth? For, if I am, though it be in the lone- 
liest solitudes and the most spontaneous outbreathings, my 
worship is acceptable ; and, if I am not, it matters not what 
pomp of circumstance surrounds me. The crowd of a great 
cathedral, the stately ritual, the organ’s solemn tones, the 
ascending breath of the incense, do not necessarily carry the 
worship heavenward. 

There are, however, special religious advantages in a 
liturgical form of public prayer. They are advantages 
which grow on one with familiarity. The years of use dis- 
close them more and more. 

One great merit of such a form is, that it makes the idea 
of prayer so prominent in the service. It binds on the fore- 
front of the Christian Sabbath the thought of worship as its 
brightest jewel. It puts this as a trust in the hands of all 
the worshippers, beyond the control or influence of any one. 
Perhaps we may call it characteristic of our time, that it has 
a tendency to intellectualism which leads it away from the 
simple idea of worship. The sermon thus assumes a dispro- 
portionate place in the estimate which we form of the relig- 
ious service, in which it really is not the first thing. What 
we need, what public worship is for, is to bring our souls 
into closer relations with God, to quicken the spirit of prayer. 
And this is guarded and cherished by a liturgy as the proper 
end of our assembling. The strictly devotional part comes 
first to give the character to all which follows; it is too long 
to permit other parts to thrust it into the background; it is 
too rich to ever send the worshipper empty away; it is free 
from any dependence on the variations of spirit which may 
prevent every minister from always giving to prayer the 
prominence which properly belongs to it. Besides, it is 
peculiarly adapted to meet the wants of a public assembly 
of worshippers by its variety. This, which is sometimes 
thought an objection to it, is really one of its chief excel- 
lences. Is it said that it asks for more things than any one 
worshipper happens to be desiring, so that he cannot follow 
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it wholly? But probably the very petition which does not 
touch the case of one, does meet the want of ‘his neighbor. 
And the wisest mind and quickest sympathy of any single 
minister would hardly be so sure to gather up all the needs 
of a whole congregation. Then, too, it is not so certain that 
the worshipper may not be really needing the very petition 
which he thinks does not touch his case. In all their 
variety, the prayers request nothing which is not really 
needed by every Christian soul. As they proceed, they 
bring to the attention of every one, who truly joins in them, 
all the great themes which demand the prayerful meditation 
of an immortal spirit. Those who make them, one by one, 
the subject of their earnest thought, who weigh their full 
meaning as they utter them, will find that they are adapted 
to every state and to every side of the spiritual life. An 
immense advantage is, that this form of prayer is removed 
from all personal criticism. No comments can be made on a 
part of the service which should feed the spirit of devotion, 
and not call forth some sharp or flippant remark. It stands 
for what it is, the utterance of all the people; not that of 
any one, even though he should be the holiest and best. 
We say “of all the people”; for another of its advantages 
is, that it is a social form. It unites all in the same lofty 
exercise of worship. Other churches act on what may be 
called, in a figure borrowed from civil affairs, the monarch- 
ical; this form is on the democratic idea. Or, better, to 
take an illustration from the New Testament: while others 
act on the priestly and sacrificial theory, the service is based 
on the fundamental doctrine of grace, that we are all “ kings 
and priests unto God.” Everything does not rest with the 
minister. Each one engages, by taking the Book of Prayer 
into his hands, that he will enter into the worship with 
voice as well as with heart. And this is, unquestionably, 
the true idea of what Worship should be,—not the act of 
an individual only, but of the whole household of faith. 
Besides, we do not take part in it alone; for the past is 
with us in it, as well as the present. Here, in this changing 
world, is one thing which abides, and it is something which 
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most nearly affects the abiding part of ourselves. In other 
countries, where generation succeeds generation in the dear 
associations of ancestral homes, and children go to the house 
of God through church-yards where twenty generations 
sleep, it may do to be careless about one influence the more ; 
but not here. Here we may well be glad, as one has beauti- 
fully said, “to find that some things, even on earth, may 
grow old without decaying.” The heart may well anchor 
fast to words which embalm the piety of past generations ; 
which have moulded the best thoughts of the best hours of 
one’s parents and friends; which are to breathe their per- 
fume into the future also, and will help to deepen and 
quicken the prayers of children’s children. 

But some object to such a service, that it is formal. That 
it may become so, is not to be denied. But so may any 
form. And all worship is in some form. Even the Quakers 
have been wittily said to have “the ghost of a form.” But 
an outward form may be held with inward freedom ; just as 
outward freedom may be held in a spirit which will make it 
“an intolerable yoke of bondage.” 

That which those who are most familiar with the use of a 
liturgical form account one of its peculiar merits, is the very 
thing which to those who have no such associations is apt to 
appear a serious defect; namely, that every word in the 
familiar phrases becomes so saturated with hallowed associa- 
tions, that it is almost impossible to make any verbal changes 
which will not jar upon the worshipper’s feeling ; and, even 
where serious doctrinal difficulties are involved} this practi- 
cal obstacle is still found to any alteration. Careful although 
such changes are in the present compilation, they are not 
wholly avoided. We miss the ancient address to the con- 
gregation, as “ Dearly beloved brethren.” The perfect sim- 
plicity of the Collect for Peace loses, to our mind, by being 
changed from the few full words which took shape more 
than twelve centuries ago. And, without dwelling on this 
point, the occasional change of a familiar Scripture word 
should never be made, except where absolute necessity 
demands it. Every alteration of this kind will jar on the 
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devotional feeling like the change of a note in familiar 
music. 

We are aware that to a school of worshippers this consid- 
eration will not have much weight. There are those who 
instinctively scrutinize every phrase of prayer as they go 
along, and look rather to have it express the intellectual 
attitude of the mind than the devout attitude of the spirit. 
Now, undoubtedly, a service of prayer must be in accord 
with the intellectual convictions; but it must be with those 
convictions spiritualized by the Christian spirit. And the 
only way, it seems to us, of finding words at once broad 
enough and deep enough to express this worship, is by 
taking them, as far as possible, from the recognized treasury 
of Christian devotion, the Bible, and especially from the 
New Testament. Here is the, secret of the vitality of the 
Church of England Service, and of the value of the King’s 
Chapel Liturgy, which is derived therefrom. 

This principle has been kept closely in mind, in the 
compilation of the Liturgy now before us. In quantity 
of matter, this portion of the book is considerably abridged 
from the earlier book of Services, containing one hundred 
and seventeen, instead of two hundred and six pages. 
This is partly accomplished by the omission of some of 
the Psalms, of which the former edition gave one hundred 
and one, while the present has only seventy, including in 
place of the full One Hundred and Nineteenth, a shortened 
selection from its verses. But the place of these omissions is 
supplied in part by eight selections from the Prophets 
grouped for responsive reading ; for which, indeed, they are 
admirably fitted. The remainder of the space is saved in 
part by omissions from the other edition, so carefully made 
that the loss is hardly felt, yet in the aggregate amounting 
to a considerable sum. There is also a further economy of 
space by the arrangement of the services in different sections, 
so that there is no repetition, as is necessary when a number 
of services are printed together, each being undivided. 

This arrangement of the services in sections has an added 
practical advantage of no slight importance in the introduc- 
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tion of the use of this book where a congregation is not 
familiar with liturgical forms. The arrangement is so clear 
that it seems impossible for “the wayfaring man, though a 
fool, to err therein.” First are printed the Introductions for 
ten services, containing an equivalent for the opening sen- 
tences, exhortation, general confession, and Lord’s Prayer, 
with the following versicles and responses in the Church 
service. After these come the selections from the Psalms 
and Prophets, which are followed by the Ze Deum and 
canticles and anthems; and these again are followed by ten 
orders of responsive prayer. After these, again come occa- 
sional offices for baptism, communion, marriage, and burial. 
By this independent arrangement of the different parts of 
the several services, ample scope is furnished for the most 
various construction of each day’s service afresh, while free- 
ing it, to a happy extent, from the unlimited dependence on 
‘the minister’s special inspiration. The order of service pro- 
posed combines these fixed elements with the hymns and 
with free prayer, in a way that unites the advantage of 
liturgical worship with the old usage of New England. Our 
only criticism on this order is, that it provides for only a 
single Scripture lesson, instead of arranging for one from 
each Testament, both Old and New. 

The sources from which this Liturgy is compiled are 
various; but for the most part the materials have been tried 
by experience, and are hallowed by usage. The services of 
the Church of England, as modified in the King’s Chapel 
Prayer-book, and the inexhaustible fountains of the Script- 
ures, are drawn on most fully. From modern sources, the 
two exquisite services prepared by Rev. James Martineau for 
Dr. Sadler’s Prayer for Christian Worship (the ninth and 
tenth in that collection) are the chief addition,— services 
for which the most earnest lovers and students of the ancient 
liturgies must feel the warmest admiration, steeped as they 
are in the true spirit which has made the elder prayers 
immortal; and in the cadence of their rhythm and the 
chastened beauty of language standing utterly apart from all 
other modern attempts in this direction with which we are 
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acquainted. In most cases, new liturgies are more short- 
lived than their framers; but there are strains in these noble 
services of Dr. Martineau’s which are not likely to die away 
into silence. In substance of matter, the material drawn 
from these is the largest addition to the wealth of this 
revised edition, over the contents of the earlier edition, 
which was published before Dr. Sadler’s work. They are 
numbered as the ninth and tenth services in this revised 
edition; and the eighth service is also drawn in large part 
from the same volume. Of the remaining services, the first 
and second are in substance from the King’s Chapel Liturgy, 
which also furnished them to the earlier book, of which this 
is a revised edition. And the very felicitous orders of prayer 
composed of Scriptural phraseology, derived from Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke’s Book of Worship, which in that 
earlier edition were included in the first, second, and fifth 
vesper, and in the fifth morning service, here reappear, with 
careful modifications, as the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
orders of prayer. 

The more such aids to public worship are made available 
for our congregations, the richer, we believe, will be the 
devoutness of their worship; and it is to be hoped that the 
introduction of the new Hymn-book into many churches will 
open the way for the use of the Liturgy as well. The strong 
tendency in all Protestant bodies of Christians, even the 
freest, toward the adoption of some kind of liturgical forms, 
is neither an affectation nor a deluded freak, but a real relig- 
ious fact, to be taken account of by any wise observer of 
the times, and to be welcomed and aided by the truly wise. 

The only serious criticism which we have to make upon 
the volume before us, is the fact that it does not make so 
much as it might of the opportunity to emphasize the his- 
torical form of service which is one of the most marked facts 
in the history of the American Unitarian Church itself,— the 
King’s Chapel Liturgy. We cannot but think that it would 
have been well to place this form, not only for its preéminent 
devotional fitness, but for these historical reasons, in the 
forefront of the new Services, and to explain the reasons for 
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doing so. Our churches need, preéminently, to hold fast to 
the devotional inheritances which they share with the rest of 
Christendom, because there is so much in the absolute free- 
dom of our polity which tends to lessen our historic sense. 
For this reason we urge the point that it would have been 
well to give the King’s Chapel Liturgy substantially intact 
in this volume, in such a way as would have made it clear 
that here was the historical link which united the Unitarian 
movement with the liturgical part of Christendom. 

In the remainder of this paper, we would trace the history 
of this liturgical inheritance, from the early days of the 
Christian Church. 

The Christian Church is, indeed, in great measure, an 
organic growth from the root of its Jewish predecessor. 
The Saviour and his Apostles were Jews, and most of their 
earlier followers. And the institutions which shaped their 
life and habits, were those of the Jewish religion. Hence it 
is natural that there should be a sort of filial likeness 
between the Christian customs of worship and those of the 
earlier day. The liturgical element, in which all the people 
take a part, appears very early in Hebrew history. And 
though there is no detailed account of the institution of the 
temple ritual, yet it is certain that this responsive element 
formed a part of it. The Psalms, especially, were many of 
them written expressly for this use, as is apparent from 
their very structure. Their verses are constructed on the 
system of parallelism, in which the ideas, so to speak, rhyme 
instead of the words; and half of the choir or congregation 
would repeat the first sentence, and then the other half 
would follow with the same thought in somewhat different 
language. This temple-service was so magnificent in its 
appointments, especially of music, that it excited the admira- 
tion of those who beheld it; and, even when the sun of 
Judaism was setting in blood, the Roman sentinels of Titus, 
pacing round the beleaguered city, were entranced by the 
strains of sacred song which floated down to them from the 
battlements of the temple. 

But it was in the synagogues, scattered over the whole 
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land, that we must look for the prototype of Christian wor- 
ship. In them it was the custom to use fixed prayers, some 
of which have been preserved, and which were required to be 
repeated twice daily by every Jew, either at home or in the 
synagogue. The prophets and the law were read in regular 
order in them; and when the Saviour, “as his custom was,” 
went into the synagogue on the Sabbath-day, he took part 
in a form which was endeared to him from his earliest child- 
hood. Some of the expressions in the Lord’s Prayer corre- 
spond exactly with some of those in the prescribed Jewish 
prayers. 

When we turn to the early Christian Church, we do not 
find in the New Testament, any clear indication of a formally 
established order of worship. Indeed, there seems to be an 
absurdity, on the face of it, in the idea, which yet has been 
held by some very sensible persons, that the Christian 
Church started with a full-grown Liturgy. The hearts of the 
first believers had been through too tremendous an experi- 
ence to be wholly constrained by a preéstablished form. 
Yet, remembering that they were Jews to whom every word 
of their customary national worship ‘was a familiar mother- 
tongue of devotion, it is natural to suppose that some even 
of the spontaneous outbursts of the first assemblies of believ- 
ers might most readily clothe themselves in the hallowed 
garb of time-honored phrases. And by degrees, as the first 
enthusiasm changed to a fixed habit, the usage of the syna- 
gogue would naturally be followed, in a measure, as a model. 

But it is just at this point, where the eyes of all interested 
inquirers into the history of the early Church are turned 
most anxiously, that that history disappears from view. For 
generations, the life-giving waters of Christianity flow under 
ground. The jealousy of the Roman authorities, and the 
danger of persecution, and reluctance to let the unbelievers 
know anything about the holy mysteries of their faith, cause 
the community of believers to shrink out of sight. Only 
scanty notices of their customs of worship remain in the 
earlier Church Fathers, until in the fourth century, under 
Constantine the Great, the religion of the Crucified comes 

10 
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forth again, clothed in honor, to take the place of the State 
religion which had haughtily banished it. By the year A.D. 
870, two Liturgies had been reduced to writing, both of them 
being improved editions of the forms of prayer which had 
become fixed as oral customs. Not much more time elapsed 
before the ritual of the Church was fully cast into the form 
which it retained for the greater part of one thousand years. 
Each church now appears with, its Liturgy, all of which are 
in part identical, in part uniformly different. 

And from these—divided into four great classes, the 
Oriental, the Alexandrian, the Gallican, and the Roman — 
are derived, in substance, the forms in use to-day. Without 
going into the detail of their history, it is enough to say that 
the Roman Liturgy, revised by Pope Gregory the Great, in 
the sixth century, became the one in use throughout Europe ; 
and at the time of the Reformation was in use in England, 
although parts of it were different in the different dioceses 
of the kingdom. The changes through which it passed, in 
the English Church, are inseparably bound up with the polit- 
ical history of England, and stretch over more than one hun- 
dred years. When Henry VIII. declared himself Head of 
the Church, he was in more haste to take the advantages of 
that change himself, than give them to his subjects. The 
service remained in Latin, except only the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, to which, nine years 
later, the Litany was added. But under King Edward VI., 
“ that incomparable young prince,” as he is termed by Bishop 
Burnet, the work was entered upon in earnest. A royal 
commission, among whom were Cranmer and Ridley, who in 
the next reign expiated their Protestantism by martyrdom, 
was appointed, and Parliament confirmed the great reform 
which they made in the whole service. And a memorable 
work it was which they did for Christ and his Church! By 
bringing the whole service into English, they did away with 
the abuse by which the people had been shut out from a 
share in the service, —a dead and unknown tongue being 
used in it. And now once more the prayer of the Church 
was Common Prayer. The many superstitious observances 
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of the Romish Church were omitted ; some new prayers were 

introduced ; and the Litany, which had been sung or repeated 

in processions to the tombs of martyrs, or the like, was 

brought from the church-yard into the Church, and so made a 

decorous part of the solemn ritual, instead of the wild and. 
frantic exhibition which it had often been. Again, in 1551, a 

review of the Prayer-book was had, at which the Opening 

Sentences, Exhortation, and General Confession were added. 

It had previously begun with the Lord’s Prayer. 

The reign of Queen Mary for a season restored the super- 
stitions of Rome. But the accession of Elizabeth once more 
established the reformed worship, substantially according to 
the Prayer-book of Edward VI.; nor was the revision which 
followed in the reign of James I. of any importance. The 
storms which were now at hand must needs make shipwreck 
of the Church, along with much else: From the first separa- 
ration from Rome there had always been a strong party 
opposed to any form of prayer whatever. Persecuted and 
abused, they now in the reign of Charles I. obtained the 
upper hand, and the tables indeed were turned. In 1641, 
the use of the Common Prayer was forbidden by Parliament, 
and till the accession of Charles II. the ancient voices of the 
Church were silent. The last revision took place soon after, 
and was chiefly memorable for the vain attempt which was 
made to bring a portion of the dissenters into union with the 
Established Church. An equal number of Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians was appointed on the commission; but 
each party wished the other to make concessions, and each 
accused the other of an illiberal spirit. The golden opportu- 
nity for uniting the great body of Englishmen in one visible 
communion, was lost. The Presbyterians left the Episcopa- 
lians to finish the revision by themselves. Some prayers 
were added, and, with a few other changes, the book was left 
as it has since remained, though it has often been earnestly 
attempted to obtain the further changes which assuredly the 
service of the Church of England needs. 

It was in the reign of Charles’ successor, that King’s Chapel 
was established here one hundred and ninety-one years ago 
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as an outpcest of the Church of England; and so it was 
that that Church possessed the English Liturgy at the time 
of the Revolution. The separation from the mother-country 
brought great changes with it. Before, the church, like all 
other Episcopal churches in this country, was subject to the 
Bishop of London as its Diocesan. Now, like all the rest, it 
was left independent and alone. It could not use the old 
Liturgy without some revision; for that was adapted to 
British subjects and not to American citizens. And though 
at first the only changes contemplated were those required 
by these altered circumstances, and the omission of the 
Athanasian Creed, in 1785, after hearing a series of doctrinal 
sermons from their minister, the society decided on much 
more extensive alterations. The Book of Common Prayer, 
according to the use of King’s Chapel, substantially as it 
now stands, was adopted by them, the chief omissions and 
changes being in those phrases which related to the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Thus the church took a distinct and une- 
quivocal position, and based its worship on the Scriptures 
only. It was an act of simple loyalty to their convictions, 
which placed them in opposition to the prevalent tone of 
the community. Their faith was evil spoken of; their 
name of Unitarians was made a synonyme for infidel. The 
Episcopal ministers of the neighborhood issued a sort of 
excommunication against Mr. Freeman; the Congregational 
churches stood aloof from sympathy; but the church held 
its ground, and still retains its form of service, whose 
devotional value has been proved by three generations of 
worshippers. 

The King’s Chapel Liturgy, then, is the child, by a 
natural descent, of the primitive worship of the Christian 
Church, through the Church of England. It was formed 
when a Protestant Episcopalian Church of the United 
States of America did not yet exist, but only a number 
of independent churches which had belonged to the Church 
of England. It was formed by one society, exercising their 
Christian right as an independent church, on the same 
principle and with as much reason as the Prayer-book 
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of the American Episcopal Church was formed by those 
other societies. -In those points which are not doctrinal 
where it differs from that Prayer-book, this Liturgy is gener- 
ally the nearer of the two to the primitive forms of the 
ancient Church. It is also the prior in time. 

In thus freeing the service from doctrinal subtilties and 
doubtful propositions of theology, the first Unitarian Church 
did a great service not only to themselves, but also to the 
cause of Christian purity of worship. For these are things 
which have no place in prayer. To be informed upon them 
is well, is most important; but the introduction of disputed 
propositions in prayer, is to bring in something foreign to 
the purpose of the hour. That purpose is simpiy commun- 
ion in worship, communion of feeling in the worshippers, 
communion in heart with God. Aspiration, petition, repent- 
ance, thanksgiving, belong in it, and the grateful recognition 
of His name through whom we are bidden to pray; but not 
the dogmatic statements which have divided Christendom 
for ages, and which can never unite it. The party distinc- 
tions which divide Christendom are forgotten in it, and the 
name of Christian alone is known. 

The Liturgy was brought substantially into its present 
form in 1785, four years before the authorized book of the 
“associated Episcopalian churches came into use.” Its chief 
differences from the English book were the change of the 
Gloria patri into the Scriptural ascription, “Now unto the 
King eternal,” etc.; the omission or change of all direct 
addresses to Christ into prayers to the Father through him, 
obediently to his own command, and the change of the 
absolution following the general confession, pronounced by 
the priest in the English service, into a prayer for absolu- 
tion. The Apostles’ Creed was retained, excepting one 
clause. The communion and the burial services remained, 
with little alteration, — less than the other occasional offices. 
The Psalter was printed entire; but some portions of Psalms 
were italicized, to be passed over in the reading. 

The subsequent editions have each undergone’ some sub- 
ordinate changes, still leaving, however, the substance of 
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the book unaltered. The second, in 1811, was abridged: 
from the previous somewhat excessive length, omitting also 
the Apostles’ Creed. The third, in 1828, contained several 
restorations of the phraseology of the English service, espe- 
cially in the Ze Deum. The ante-communion service was 
restored, and the second evening service, designed as an 
occasional substitute for the common one, was inserted by 
Dr. Greenwood, as were also a number of occasional prayers. 
To the same pure taste and fervent devotion, that Liturgy 
owes its services for Sunday-school, for Fast and Thanks- 
giving, and the additional services for morning and evening. 

In the main, the alterations which were made in the 
King’s Chapel Liturgy commend themselves, after nearly a 
century’s use. There are, however, marked exceptions, 
which were due to the taste of the eighteenth century, and 
which, it seems to us, are to be regretted. A detailed study 
of the alteration of phrases, here and there, would be curious, 
if our space allowed. But it is sufficient now to say that 
‘the important point, which was sometimes forgotten, was 
the principle already referred to, that in a book of Public 
Worship, alteration should be made with great slowness in 
all phrases where it is not imperatively demanded for relig- 
ious veracity. Especially, the changes in the Psalter in the 
King’s Chapel Liturgy, although made with the idea of 
giving a clearer translation, are open to the criticism of 
having too much disregarded this fundamental canon. 

The value of this liturgical inheritance is shown, too, by 
the fact that the Prayer-book stands, with King James’ 
Version of the Bible, as the purest monument of our mother- 
tongue. It has been finely described: — 

The whole composition of the service is copious,—a various human 
supplication. Man’s own part, dictated by his own experience of himself, 
is the basis. Readings from.the Old and New volume of the written 
Word are ingrafted, as if God audibly spoke in his own house,— the 
authoritative added to the supplicatory. Blended with all are the hymns 
of the sweet Singer of Israel, in literal translation, adopted as a holier 
inspired language of the heart. 


Throughout, the people divide the service with the minister. They 
have in it their own personal function. 
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Altogether, it seems a meet work of worshippers met in their 
Christian land, upon the day of rest and aspiration. The Scottish 
worship might seem to remember the flame and the sword. The per- 
secuted iconoclasts of two centuries ago, live in their descendants. 
But the ritual of England breathes a divine calm. You think of the 
people walking through ripening fields on a mild day to their church 
door. It is the work of a nation sitting in peace, possessing their land. 
It is the work of a wealthy nation, that by dedicating a part of its 
wealth, consecrates the remainder; that acknowledges the Fountain from 
which all flows. The prayers are devout, humble, fervent. They are not 
impassioned. A wonderful temperance and sobriety of discretion pre- 
vails in them. The framers evidently bore in mind the continual con- 
sciousness of writing for All. That is the guiding, tempering, calming 
spirit that keeps in the whole, one tone; that and the hallowing, chasten- 
ing awe, which subdues vehemence even in the asking for the Infinite. 
In every word, the whole congregation, the whole nation prays, not the 
individual minister. Nor must it be forgotten that the received version 
and the Book of Common Prayer — observe the word common, expressing 
exactly what I affirm — are beautiful by the words; that there is no such 
English, simple, touching, apt, venerable, the most English English 
that is known, of a Hebraic strength and antiquity, yet lucid and gracious 
as if of and for to-day. 


One further point of historical interest about the King’s 
Chapel form, is the significance of the arrangement of its 
different parts. It takes its tone from the very opening 
sentence, as a service of prayer; and its introductory por- 
tions lead us almost immediately to the Lord’s Prayer, 
which the Saviour gave us as containing the sum of all devo- 
tion. The Venite, which follows, calls us with cheering voice 
to unite in worship. It was in use even in the time of 
Ambrose, and was called the Invitatory Psalm, “being 
always sung with a strong and loud voice to hasten those 
people into church who were waiting in the church-yard 
without.” The Psalms, too, have been in use from the 
earliest time. The custom of standing during them, is to 
express the lifting up of the soul to God, and also because 
many parts of them are directly addressed to Him. And 
now, “the heart being prepared by their devotional effect to 
hear the truth of God,” the lessons follow from Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament, “to show the harmony between 
the law and the gospel”; that from the Old Testament 
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coming first, “that the mind may be gradually led from 
darker revelations to clearer views.” It was the ancient 
custom of the Church, in order that the congregation might 
carefully attend to these, that “the deacon first stood up, 
calling out aloud, Let us listen, my brethren; and then he 
that read invited his audience to attention by introducing 
the lesson with these words, Thus saith the Lord.” And the 
words, Here endeth the first or second lesson, are a part of the 
same solemn decorum of the service. The Te Dewm is one 
of the most ancient, as it is one of the grandest, hymns of the 
Church, having been, according to tradition, composed by 
Ambrose, for the baptism of Augustine, fifteen hundred 
years ago. And, when we turn to prayers, the exhortation, 
Let us pray, calls us to give ourselves to that real seeking ; 
as the custom was in the primitive Church to exhort the 
people, “ Let us pray earnestly, and then again, more earn- 
estly.”” The Collects derive their name either from the people 
being collected together when they are uttered; or because 
they collect the spirit of the prayers into a brief space; or, 
yet again, because their general tenor is often collected out 
of the lessons from the Bible. And the brevity of the suc- 
cessive prayers also has a meaning, and is intended to relieve 
the mind from that lassitude of imperfect attention into 
which it would fall if too long stretched. At the response, 
Amen, which follows each of them, an opportunity is given 
for all the worshippers to apply the petition to their own 
needs, while giving their united assent to it. In the Litany, 
which is a yet more solemn supplication, the responses 
gather greater fulness, so as to impress on the worshippers 
the full significance of what they do. 

We are made with a natural perception of the aroma 
which years and centuries add to thoughts in themselves 
holy and dear. The general method of the service carries 
us back to the early times of the Hebrew Commonwealth. 
Many of its phrases belong to the time of the primitive 
Christian believers. ‘These very phrases of invitation and 
benediction which we repeat, it has been said of it, were 
repeated in secret chambers and torch-lighted catacombs by 
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men who commemorated Christ at night at the peril of being 
martyrs to-morrow. When the net of persecution closed 
around them, and the brethren, few but faithful, met, the 
exhortation was, Lift up your hearts; and the response, We 
lift them unto the Lord. Tender and solemn, then, to those 
who had no other trust, was the simple benediction, Peace 
be with you. The Lord be with you....And the words 
still remind us of the courage and the peace of those whose 
trust was in the Lord.” The Gospels and Epistles which we 
read are thought to have been selected by St. Jerome, and 
have certainly been used on the same days as now for more 
than thirteen hundred years; and the Collects which go 
with them are, for the most part, as ancient; while we owe 
the more modern of them to the piety of some of the holiest 
men of the English Church. 

What was temporary and transient in value has sunk 
below the surface as the stream of time has rolled along. 
But these petitions in which is concentrated the best spirit- 
ual life of the different ages, have come down to us fresh in 
earnestness as if uttered yesterday, and venerable with the 
prayerful use of uncounted multitudes through many centu- 
ries. It is a great thing to be brought into this fellowship 
with the past, to be able to share in its worship, as we are 
able to enter into the thoughts of its great thinkers. It 
brings the worshipper into a great spiritual fellowship. 

Such a form of prayer at once quickens the spirit of 
prayer, and is freshly inspired by that spirit. The trouble 
with us all is, that we are tempted to let the thought of God 
grow dim in the hot breath of our eager daily life. A book 
of devotion like that of which we have been speaking, 
stands forth a monument of the piety of the past, as ina 
city of the Old World some gray cathedral raises its ancient 
front above the hurrying tide of men It offers a refuge of 
strength and communion where the best thoughts and hopes 
and promises will meet us at the threshold, and common 
cares will wait outside the portal. 

H. W. Foore. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


NEW HOMES FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 


A procession of five thousand men marching through the 
streets of Boston to demand employment of the public authori- 
ties, and to call public attention to their needs and their platform 
of demands, is a social phenomenon that deserves serious thought. 
It may well be true that the majority of this multitude were 
simply desirous of getting work, and neither understood nor 
cared for the elaborate requisitions presented to the mayor, any 
more than they endorsed the motto, “Hunger knows no law,” 
which was displayed in their ranks. Many of these demands 
were as impossible and absurd as it is ever the necessity of crude 
socialism to make. That they are made, however, and believed 
to be just, by considerable numbers of working-men is a fact 
deserving of attention by all social students and philanthropists. 
Neither the pressure of the hard times nor the demoralization of 
enforced idleness can wholly account for the increasing restless- 
ness and extravagance of demand which is coming to characterize 
large portions of the laboring men of the country. This is 
owing, doubtless, in part to the collapse of those favorable condi- 
tions, culminating a few years ago, which made the lot of the 
working-man in this country singularly fortunate; and in some 
degree to the railroad system which has carried the artificial 
wants of city life, and the longing for the excitements of city 
life, through the whole country, making the narrow and quiet life 
of the farm seem irksome and monotonous, and drawing into 
manufacturing and commercial centres populations that in these 
times of slackness are in want of labor. 

But the resolutions of which we have spoken touch one of the 
causes of the discontent; and perhaps at another point suggest 
what may be found a practicable method of relief. There is no 
doubt that the use of improved machinery has, for the first sime, 
carried production in nearly all lines of industry beyond the 
purchasing power of consumers. And it is the consciousness of 
this, and the conviction that it is to be a permanent state of 
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things hereafter, that seems to close in the future, and make the 
whole outlook of labor cloudy and uncertain. It seems certain 
that this perpetual surplus in the products of labor —a surplus 
that miay probably be easily increased at any time hereafter by 
the further development of machinery — must issue in great misery 
and an increase of pauperism, unless there be some outlet found 
for the unemployed masses, and a new sphere opened for their 
activities. 

And just here it is that one of these demands of the deputation 
to the Mayor of Boston falls into accord with a suggestion of 
some of our wisest philanthropists, and helps somewhat to redeem 
those demands from the charge of utter extravagance and un- 
reason. It is that the unemployed shall be assisted from the 
public treasury to settle upon the public lands, and that some 
advance be made them to purchase stock, tools, ete., in the form 
of a loan, to be repaid in instalments without interest. The taste 
of putting such a request as this in the imperative form may be 
questioned; but we are convinced that such assistance would be 
eagerly accepted by many working-men who have almost lost 
hope of self-support in our crowded communities. The difficulties 
of emigrating to the public lands in the distant West are, first, 
lack of means for the journey and the start; and, secondly, the 
peril —no slight one — of being starved out by famine, or driven 
out by sharpers before getting securely established. Government 
superintendence would meet these difficulties, and the outlay, 
however considerable, would be more hopeful of good results, 
than that employed in supporting people in places where their 
labor is not needed, or furnishing them work which need not be 
done,—so directly increasing the evil sought to be relieved. 
Besides, the choice of accepting aid in this way, or not receiving 
it at all, would do more to diminish able-bodied pauperism than 
any method we have seen suggested; and every family fairly 
launched on this experiment would, under fair superintendence, 
be permanently rescued from the sinking, and transferred to the 
rising classes. 

But whatever difficulties may attend the adoption of this 
method by the municipality or the State, it seems clear that it is 
a hopeful experiment for private philanthropy to attempt. The 
enterprises of this kind heretofore have been successful enough 
to fairly insure that wise and persevering effort in this direction 


will bring rich returns in the bettered condition of those assi ced. 
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The trouble with most of the movements of this kind hitherto is, 
that they have been projected as money-making enterprises, or 
have fallen into the hands of enthusiasts or sharpers. Business 
ability and enterprise will be needed in the management of such 
attempts; but it must be directed to benevolent ends. As in the 
initial stages of the savings-banks’ enterprise — largely perverted 
since, and now becoming to some extent discredited,— the sinews 
of business must be joined to the heart of Christian helpfulness ; 
and with such a union the method we are advocating seems sure 
of accomplishing even more beneficent results. 

It is easy to complain of the extravagance, wnreason, and 
violence of the needy classes; and there can be no doubt that 
working-men have had much agency through unreasonable 
demands and enforced strikes stimulating the substitution of 
machine for hand-iabor, as well as through thriftless and impru- 
dent ways of living, in bringing the evils from which they are suf- 
fering upon themselves. But the coming problem not of political 
economy alone, but of social ethics, and even of public security, is 
how to establish just and cordial relations between capital and 
labor, and to help the distressed and dependent class to that self- 
support which is also self-respect and respect for the rights of 
others and the institutions under which they live. 

The solution of this problem is the work of the intelligent and 
favored classes, of wise philanthropy, and of the Christian Church; 
and we can conceive of no higher privilege, nor any more press- 
ing duty, for the wealth that is held as a stewardship for human 
well-being and progress, than to assist in making new communi- 
ties of prosperous and self-supporting people out of the dejected 
and dependent surplusage of workers in our older communities. 


CIVIL SERVICE AND THE ADMINISTRATION. 


The assailants of the President are finding that his policy of 
quiet and dignified adherence to the measures for which his 
administration stands, begins to tell upon the public mind. 
Despite the frantic efforts of partisans to revive the old issue of 
Southern outrages, the experiment of conciliation and non-inter- 
ference must be regarded a success. At any rate, it is virtually 
accepted by the country as the inevitable and right policy at this 
time. 

It is harder for political managers to accept even the partial 
measure of civil service reform which the Administration under- 
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took when it came into power. Mr. Hayes has attempted noth- 
ing more than the platform on which he was elected, and his 
letter of acceptance, solemnly committed him to undertake; but 
his efforts in this direction have encountered a storm of hostility 
from those who might have been expected ta sustain him; and 
the strength of party discipline has been invoked to prevent the 
work which the party clamored to have done, and apparently 
elected the President to do. Leading Republican politicians who 
fill the places of statesmen seem to be filled with pity and con- 
tempt for a President who is so stupid as to suppose that the 
avowed principles of a party have any relation to practical 
methods of government, or that declarations before election 
should be expected to indicate a policy to be attempted after- 
wards. 

Meantime the Administration has but to go steadily forward, 
without lowering its standard, but without needless contest, to 
secure the respect of all parties, and the approval of all to whom 
honest government is more important than party or personal ends 
in the administration of national affairs, and who believe that 
that the public service should be carried on for the public good. 
It is of less importance that the only future success of the Repub- 
lican party is bound up with the adoption of this policy. 


PICTURES OF SILVER. 


The silver legislation now pending in Congress is so manifestly 
immoral and discreditable as well as mischievous, and ill-timed, 
that it occasions solemn and indignant protest, which ought to be 
as universal as honesty and good faith. It is as strange that any 
should seriously imagine that they can change the value of silver 
by enactment, as it is lamentable that a majority of Congressmen 
are willing to clip the national currency and injure the nation’s 
credit. That all repudiators, inflationists, and gamblers in the 
public credit should favor the measure is a matter of course,— 
have they not prophesied from the beginning that the country 
would never pay its debts in full? But that the people of whole 
sections of the country should seriously expect to find relief in 
the coinage of dollars worth but ninety-two cents apiece, or 
should be willing to take advantage of such a possibility to 
defraud their creditors and the nation’s, is humiliating and unac- 
countable. It is the result of a periodical cheap money delusion, 
which never seems to know any laws except those of blind greed 
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and insane expectation. The history of finance teaches nothing 
more emphatically than that all hopes of relief to suffering indus- 
try from such measures are utterly futile, and that the way back 
to a sound currency from them is as painful as it is necessary. It 
is to be hoped that we shall be spared the folly and disgrace of 
trying over again the barbaric experiment of a debased currency, 
at a period when the country is within a single easy step of that 
sound monetary basis which must precede any real and enduring 
commercial and industrial relief. 

tev. Frederick Frothingham has published a sermon on these 
delusive “pictures of silver,” with which so many people are 
cheating themselves; and from it we are glad to make the follow- 
ing extracts. The author, while disclaiming as a minister of relig- 
ion the right to deal with the Silver Bill asa matter of party 
politics or merely financial policy, brings trenchant criticism and 
protest to bear against its character and influence : — 


Here is the first of these “ pictures of silver.” Look at it: one hundred 
cents to -be paid with ninety-two! One hundred dollars to be paid with 
ninety-two! One. thousand dollars to be paid with nine hundred and 
twenty! Ten thousand dollars to be paid with nine thousand two hun- 
dred! Friends, do you begin to feel the bottom of things dropping out? 
Here you are a poor man. You agree to work for a dollar a day. At the 
day’s end you get ninety-two cents. Your neighbor has borrowed one 
hundred dollars of your hard earnings. He is a rogue, and, when his note 
falls due, he blandly presents you ninety-two dollars. You, it may be, 
are a teacher, doing your hard work for the meagre pay of four hundred 
dollars a year. At the end of your year, three hundred and sixty-eight is 
all that you receive.... 

Picture number one,— what is it a picture of? Is it not plainly and 
simply a picture of dishonor? And that is to state it too mildly. Itisa 
picture of robbery, a picture of rascality, a picture of corruption, making 
of every debtor who avails himself of the unholy opportunity created by 
this bill a thief. 

But is there not here relief to debtors? And is not that a good 
thing? It is another of the “pictures of silver” presented by this bill. 

Relief to debtors! Proclaim it and then look at it well. <A fascinating 
word it is! For we are all debtors in some shape or other, and on the 
honest man’s soul his debts weigh heavily. He cannot be content till they 
are paid, every one. In what enables him to pay them surely he will 
rejoice, for his creditor’s sake as well as for his own. But how.does this 
bill help him pay his debts? By enabling him not to pay but to seem 
to pay; by enabling him to put a sham payment in place of a real one; 
by enabling him to put a part payment for a whole one; by enabling him 
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to keep back and rob his creditor of eight cents on the dollar! Is this a 
handsome, a decent, a real relief to. debtors? Is this the relief or the 
kind of relief any honest debtor wants? A relief which makes him a 
paltry thief! Nay; is it even the relief the dishonest debtor wants? 
Will not he cry: “Why stop at your paltry eight cents on the dollar? 
The relief I want is relief from my whole debt. Abolish the whole. 
Your right to abolish the whole is as good as to abolish any part.” And 
your right, or the right of the Congress of the United States to abolish 
the whole is as good as it is to abolish any part. That is, no man, nor 
body of men, no power in the universe even, has the right to abolish a 
debt. When you talk of right you talk of God; you talk of the universe 
and the Eternal. In God, in the order of the universe, in the eternal 
stability of being, the only way in which debt can be extinguished is to 
pay it. 

Payment or destruction is the dread law. The creditor, if he will, may 
forgive the debt. But even thus he does not destroy; he does but change 
the obligation. 

Who is the debtor here? Ah, friends! it is not so much you, or I, or 
any man. Itis our country. She is the chief debtor here. Do we want 
her to be relieved of her debt in this fashion? This dear country of 
ours, rich, strong, able to pay, and which has been for twelve years so 
handsomely clearing away her debt that now her securities are among the 
best in the world, her burdens are vastly lightened, and money is at her 
command at four per cent., are we willing to see her become a common 
pickpocket, stealing her creditors’ eight cents on the dollar? Is thata 
thing we are willing to stand up before the face and eyes of the whole 
world and call American? Is American honor worth only eight cents on 
the dollar? Ah! are we willing that our country shall become the basest 
thing that crawls? 

But they talk of “bloated bond-holders.” They do not talk of poor 
women, of disabled men, of children and orphans whose humble means 
are laid away in United States securities, in trust that they were secure. 
They do not talk of loyal and patriotic and friendly men, whose accept- 
ance of these bonds, when they were a drug in the market, saved the 
country’s life.... 

But indeed what business is it of ours who hold the bonds? There are 
the bonds; what shall you do with them? Shall you pay them, letter 
and spirit, and be an honest nation, no man able to breathe a truthful 
whisper against your integrity? Or will you clip eight dishonest cents 
from every dollar of them, and hide your baseness behind a knavish inter- 
pretation of the strict letter of the bonds? Ah, friends! one creditor 
there is, compared with whom the most “bloated” of bond-holders, yea, 
though it were the great Rothschild himself, is lean and shrunken. One 
creditor there is, with whom it is of unspeakable moment for her to keep 
on good terms. That creditor is {our country herself. It is her honor, 
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her good name, her self-respect. It is you, I, every one of her children, 
every one who has a stake in her well-being. Can she, can they, afford to 
have her thus coupled with dishonor? Ah! that dreadful marriage, like 
other marriages, would be, not for a day, but for life. The stain of it 
would never be wiped out. The curse of it would cling to all her after 
history. I know something of the bitterness of that curse. For I saw, 
in the days of her sore distress, when her life hung on the nod of the 
despot of France and the vote of the Parliament of Great Britain, with 
what blasting force her enemies in the British House of Commons fast- 
ened on her the odium of the repudiation of Southern bonds. It mat- 
tered not that that repudiation was the work of single States, among 
them some of those demanding recognition at British hands. The taunt 
of it was flung at our country. And it flamed and burnt and blistered 
like a torturing and consuming fire. Have we not a right to ask that our 
country shall not subject us to this degradation? The second of the 
“ pictures of silver” created by this bill is thus not a picture of relief to 
debtors, but of relief to rascals, of delusion and degradation. 

Now this Silver Bill bids you clip every dollar that you pay. But it 
does more: it clips America’s credit. Credit — trust, is the very life of 
nine-tenths of the commerce of the world. Destroy it and that commerce 
dies. Destroy it and you may shut your factories, blow out your fires, 
stop your railways, close your places of business, and instead of industry, 
thrift and prosperity, have idleness, want, misery, and crime. Your 
creditor it is, the man who trusts you, who saves you from this dread 
fate. Does not even selfishness suggest that honesty is, towards him, the 
best policy? Rob him, insult him, when he is in your power, show him 
that he is a fool for trusting you, and — what? He will be your creditor 
no more. That folly he will not twice commit. And he will tell it to 
the world. And the world will say: “ He is a fool who trusts an Ameri- 
can.” And when she wants credit, America’will find that the world has 
none to give. But the ghost of every dishonored obligation will confront 
her and demand restitution even unto blood. Do you admire the picture 
of America suing for money and with only Shylocks to lend to her, and 
that at the Shylock interest, no honorable man willing to take even her 
bond?... 

But “there is money in it,” is the ery. Of course there is, else would 
never this wicked bill be pushed as now it is. And wild and crazy are 
the tones and shapes which the cry assumes. “Cheap money,” as though 
money could be either cheap or dear; “abundant money,” as though 
money itself were not dependent on the other values created and without 
which it could not be,—these are the delusive “pictures of silver” 
flaunted before our eyes. Why, if money were “cheap,” must not other 
things be dear? Were the land full of it, who could get it unless he 
brought something — the labor of his hands, the product of his brain, the 
fruit of his industry —to pay for it? 
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The fruit of the bill will be to make the poor man’s dollar worth less 
than it is to-day. It will unsettle trade, it will make values uncertain ; 
no man will know where he stands. The honest man will suffer, the poor 
will grow poorer; fair dealing will be discouraged; a premium will be put 
on speculation, gambling, wild-cat schemes of plunder, robbery on grand 
scale, and a deeper darkness will overshadow the land than that from 
which, until this ominous Bland Bill came up, we were slowly emerging. 
And already we hear rumors of great “pools” for buying up the gold in 
the country, in anticipation of a rise in its price, and which recall 
memories of the dreary “Black Fridays,” which, not many years ago, 
caused all honest hearts throughout the land to quake, and the thought of 
whose misery to millions makes one shudder to recall it. 

One more, a sentimental one, must be added to the “ pictures of silver” 


conjured up by this bill. It is the patriotic one of “the dollar of our 
fathers.” 


The dollar of our fathers! Oh, can even their memory not be shielded 
from insult? Their dollar condemns this bill; for it was an honest 
dollar. If silver, it was silver worth one hundred cents in gold. No lie 
was stamped on its pure white face. It wronged no creditor. But what 
shall be said of a dollar on whose cheating face every one who can read 
sees ninety-two cents? That the dollar of our fathers! Whose children, 
then, are we, if a lying dollar like that be the dollar of our fathers? .. . 
These the dollars of the “ Fathers of the Republic”! Nay; they are the 
dollars of its deadly foes, the cheating brood of “the father of lies.” 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


As we pass through a mountainous region, it often happens that 
an ordinary hill shuts out from our view the loftiest mountain 
heights. But as we rise upward, these inferior elevations sink 
into their natural insignificance beneath the loftier presence. 
And as we go on beyond them, one after another the lower 
mountains disappear, and only the highest among them all stands 
up in its solitary and imperial grandeur. It is so with our greatest 
men. While they are with us, amid the little excitements and 
conflicts of the day, they are often hidden from us by more 
prominent and obtrusive forms which interpose themselves be- 
tween us and them. But when the great occasion comes, the 
great man comes forward and the little man disappears. And 
when a whole generation has passed away, and in the light 
of history we look back to see the distinguishing landmarks 
of the age, they who made perhaps the greatest noise at the time 
sink into their proper insignificance; and they who were the real 
thinkers and rulers among men rise into their true position, and 
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from their loftier heights of intellect and character salute us with 
their grand and imperial presence, which rises more and more as 
we recede from the age in which they lived. As we thus see 
them in their true greatness, everything connected with them 
becomes interesting to us. Without being relict worshippers, we 
understand the processes by which that superstitious and degrad- 
ing habit*has been formed. 

These thoughts have been suggested to us by the perusal of 
Mr. Peter Harvey’s Reminiscences of Daniel Webster. The book 
is incomplete and fragmentary. It has its mistakes. But, on the 
whole, it is an honest, vivid, truthful exhibition of qualities not 
generally known as belonging to him who stands out as the most 
imposing and commanding figure among all the distinguished 
public men in our country during the first half of the present 
century. In dignity and grandeur of personal presence, no 
American, except Washington, has been his equal. In our con- 
gressional debates, where great legal and constitutional questions, 
or great measures of public policy or national honor and security 
were concerned, his speeches are almost the only ones that are 
read to-day: Whatever we may think of the particular measures 
which he advocated, his mode of treatment and his bearing 
‘towards the whole country were always such as would have 
done honor to a Roman Senator in the best days of the Republic. 
There was nowhere, in his public conduct, a captious, sectional, 
partisan appeal; but everywhere broad views of national honor 
and expediency. There never has been a public man among us 
who would have less occasion to blot out any expression that he 
had used in public debate. The intellectual integrity and weight 
of the man were such as to keep him within the legitimate line of 
thought, and to-prevent any personal ebullitions of temper or 
extravagances of utterance. His last great speech in the Senate — 
his “speech of the 7th of March, for the Constitution and the 
Union” — was, as we thought then and believe now, a stupendous 
mistake. It threw over his name a disastrous eclipse from which 
it has not freed itself, and perhaps never will entirely emerge. 
At a most critical moment, it seemed to place him, with his vast 
weight of influence and authority, on the side of slavery. The 
meanest and most selfish motives were assigned to him. Just as 
the mighty conflict which ended in civil war and the abolition of 
slavery was beginning to inflame the passions of the nation, Mr, 
Webster died, and this speech, with his action consequent upon 
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it, seemed to be against the anti-slavery cause. During the last 
two years of his life he was in direct and powerful antagonism 
with the leaders of the great party which saved the country from 
disunion and slavery. A most unfortunate attitude this for Mr. 
Webster's name and memory! But when his character and 
motives are more fully known, the stigma will be removed. We 
have just been reading his 7th of March speech, and can easily 
understand how with the most disinterested and patriotic feelings 
it might have been made. He foresaw the civil war, with all its 
atrocities and horrors, as the necessary consequence of the momen- 
tous controversy which was then inflaming the two sections of 
the country against each other; and he hoped by wise and states- 
man-like measures to settle forever the habitat of slavery so far 
as our national legislation was concerned. Two most important 
elements he ignored or misunderstood,—the Southern temper, 
and the moral considerations involved in the fugitive-slave law. 
These two omissions were of vital importance. The former 
indicated a deficiency in practical statesmanship; and the latter 
must forever prevent his having a place among statesmen of the 
very highest order, whose mission it has been to give to the 
moral sentiments a more commanding influence in the legislation 
of a great people. Still, we believe that his motives were unsel- 
fish and patriotic, and that the dread of disunion and civil war 
led him to lean farther towards the Southern stand-point than 
either wisdom or justice would allow. 

But what we wish particularly to speak of here is Mr. Webster 
in his personal qualities and relations. He was moulded on the 
largest scale. Any one of his attributes taken by itself would 
have seemed exaggerated. But they all belonged to the same 
powerful and commanding personality. His emotions and affec- 
tions were as strong as his intellect. No man could be more 
charming than he was in his home or with his familiar friends. 
He was tender and thoughtful. He retained as long as he lived 
the tastes and feelings of his childhood. He loved to visit his 
old home, and there, away from the distractions of public life and 
the cares of business, to dwell amid the affecting memories which 
bound him to his parents and which called up the struggles and 
hopes of his earliest years. Mr. Harvey’s book takes us into the 
midst of such scenes. He introduces us to the great man as he 
was among his friends. He loved simple pleasures. At his own 
table he was temperate in eating and drinking, taking usually one 
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glass of wine, sometimes two, but never more with his ordinary 
dinners. He was attentive to every one,—gentle and playful as 
achild. Among his associates, he never used or allowed others 
to use, in his presence, a profane expression or a word that 
would be unbecoming anywhere. He was of a most kindly 
nature. Finding two boys, strangers to him, trying in vain to 
pitch on a load of hay in a violent wind, he told them both to get 
upon the cart, and prevent the hay from being blown away, 
while he pitched it up to them. His life was full of such deeds. 
His heart was full of religious reverence. His incidental conver- 
sation on religious and moral duties was sometimes such as to fill 
his companions with awe and wonder. “There were times when 
the deepest gloom seemed to overshadow his whole nature. One 
such instance we remember hearing of long ago, which showed 
the magnanimity of the man. He and Henry Clay never loved 
one another. Mr. Clay’s bearing towards him was not. what it 
should have been. But during the presidential canvass of 1844, 
Mr. Webster went into the field with all his strength for Mr. 
Clay, and was engaged to speak in Faneuil Hall immediately 
before the election in Massachusetts. Just at evening he came 
home looking so black and utterly cast down that his son was 
almost afraid to speak to him. “It is no matter what becomes of 
me now,” he said. “The election is lost. The country is gone.” 
He took a cup of tea, and sat gloomily wrapt up in his own 
thoughts till the carriage came which was to take him to Faneuil 
Hall; and there he made one of the grandest and most effective 
and inspiring speeches that he ever made during his whole life. 
These finer, nobler traits of Mr. Webster which made him the 
delight and idol of his personal friends ought not to be forgotten. 
A massive, solemn, and sometimes gloomy figure rises before us 
in colossal grandeur, with a force of intellect and power of emo- 
tion which carry away everything before them. He is always 
dignified, and never allows personal feelings or partisan consid- 
erations to belittle his speech. The integrity and weight of. his 
intellect were such as to make the tricks of his profession impos- 
sible to him. But underneath all this outward severity, and what 
often seemed an overbearing manner, were the kind and playful 
feelings of a child and the affectionate tenderness of a woman, 
We therefore most heartily welcome Mr. Harvey’s book which 
will come as a new revelation to those who have known Mr. 
Webster only as he appears-in formal biography, or as he stands 
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out from the ominous and unfortunate controversies by which 
the last two years of his life were overshadowed. 


MR. BLAINE. 


When a man is badly bitten with the ambition to be President, 
it is very apt to drive him mad. Recently, to the sorrow and 
indignation of all true patriots, two of our most distinguished 
public men seem to have been verifying the proverb that “if you 
give a man rope enough he will hang himself.” Mr. Conkling 
has placed himself before the country in an attitude which can do 
him only harm. And now Mr. Blaine, in violation of all the pro- 
prieties of a significant_public occasion, has made use of his posi- 
tion in the Senate of the United States to give vent to his own 
feelings of personal spite and disappointed ambition. At one time 
we looked to Mr. Blaine as the best available man for the highest 
office in the nation. But as we read his speeches with reference 
to this matter, they soon taught us that he was neither a states- 
man nor patriot in his views; but only a partisan of a very narrow 
type. The object in placing statues of eminent public men from 
different States in the Capitol at Washington was, we supposed, 
to unite the States in fraternal feelings towards one another, and 
in a common sentiment of devotion to the national government. 
We can hardly conceive of an occasion which must of itself more 
solemnly rebuke such an outpouring of sectional and personal 
bitterness as Mr. Blaine has exhibited in his uncalled for assault 
on a neighboring State. It is well that he should give the people 
of this country an opportunity to understand the true measure 
and animus of the man. But it is time that in both houses of 
Congress, great public measures should be treated on grounds of 
high morality and of enlarged public expediency. We have had 
altogether too much of personal feeling and partisan policy. 


PHILANTHROPY OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


We often turn away in sorrow and shame from the daily 
reports of our congressional proceedings. But we do not often 
come across a more cold-blooded and atrociously selfish expres- 
sion than is reported to have been uttered in the House of Lords 
by a member of the Cabinet, the Marquis of Salisbury, when he 
asserted that the government would never consent to sacrifice 
any British interest for all the Christian people in the world. 





Things at Home and Abroad. 


THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


MR. PARKMAN’S FRONTENAC. 


This delightful book is written with the clearness and vivacity 
which mark Mr. Parkman’s style, and is full of interesting facts 
in the early colonial life. 

Count Frontenac appears on the scene for awhile, and then is 
recalled to France. He was a brave, dashing man of the old 
regime ; who, in spite of his turbulent nature, had a good deal of 
the spirit that is born to be obeyed. Then follows the rule of 
petty governors in Canada, who exasperate the Iroquois, wear out 
Louis XIV. and his ministers, bicker with the English governors, 
and, finally, blunder into a most bloody massacre of the Five 
Nations, who had, heretofore, loved Ononto, as they called the 
governor of Canada, and declared that “although they liked best 
the cheap goods of the English, they always preferred the man- 
ners of the French.” The tables, however, now were turned. The 
massacre was soon revenged by a terrible outbreak upon Canada 
from the Indians, followed by frightful atrocities. All the coun- 
try was paralyzed with terror, and affairs were entirely pros- 
trated. The governor was recalled, and the gallant old Frontenac 
was sent out again from France. He was hated by the Jesuit 
priests; but he had a good deal of address and wisdom in his 
dealing with the Indians. He brought back with him from 
France some Indian captives, and so won their hearts on the 
voyage that it seemed at first that he could have done all he 
wished with their race but for their bitter remembrance of the 
past wrongs, and the intrigues of the English and the allied tribes 
around. The whole story of the governor’s policy, the Indian 
council, the appeal of the French, the cloudy faces and low mut- 
terings of the savages, the speech of the English, the shrewd and 
laconic answers of the Indian allies, who finally decide for the 
English,— all is told by Mr. Parkman with such spirit and vigor 
that the whole scene comes vividly before the mind of the reader. 
In spite of their brutalities, one cannot help rejoicing to see these 
still untamed children of the forest asserting their dignity, 
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feeling their power, and standing proudly between these two 
avaricious European nations, and declaring that although they 
had been willing to accept their amity, they were beholden to 
neither. 

Meanwhile, the French discouraged with their ill diplomacy, 
resolved to make a descent upon the*English. They planned 
three war parties: attacked them in New York, New Hampshire, 
and Maine; committed terrible atrocities at Schenectady and 
elsewhere, and returned flushed with victory. The English now 
were thoroughly aroused. Montreal and Quebec were attacked. 
Mr. Parkman gives us a very graphic sketch of Sir William 
Phipps,—his gallant exploits and native force and daring. His 
expedition failed. The whole story of the rash insolence of the 
English, the hardy resistance of the French, is told with great 
animation, and enlivened with glimpses of French habits and 
scenery, which give a rich coloring to the narrative. 

The story of Madeleine, the young daughter of the commander 
of the fort at Verchéres, who, during his absence, defended it for 
a week against a band of Iroquois, with an old man, two small 
boys, and two frightened servants to aid her, is a tale of magnifi- 
cent daring and unparalleled tact, almost incredible in a young 
girl of fourteen years, except that the accounts all agree substan- 
stantially in giving the same facts. 

Canada was growing weaker with these Indian wars, and all 
agriculture was stopped, and trade interrupted. Frontenac at 
length succeeded, by a bold stroke, in opening the Ottawa, and 
bringing down from Michilimackinac two hundred canoes full of 
beaver-skins. This caused great joy, as the people were dying of 
hunger, and they hailed the old count as the Father of the People. 

As soon as the war was over, Frontenac began again to be 
harassed by the Jesuit fathers, who were always jealous of his 
power. He and some young French officers, feeling in good 
spirits after their victories, amused themselves in getting up some 
private theatricals with the ladies of Quebec. The bishop pre- 
tended to be as much scandalized as a Calvinistic preacher in 
Geneva. He fulminated sermons from the pulpit, set all the 
pious women against them, and excommunicated half the young 
men. So the bickerings went on, until the king, who of course 
had to be worried with it all, sent out a reprimand. to all parties 
concerned, counselling moderation, and obedience to the gov- 
ernor, who seems to have done nothing worthy of so much public 
censure. 
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The following chapters are full of sickening accounts of the 
jealousies between the French and the English, and the wars to 
which the poor savages were urged by the whites when they were 
longing for peace. Mr. Parkman relieves the picture often by his 
charming touches of woodland life, and the grandeur of the lonely 
sea and sky; but no amount of romantic bravery and wild exploit 
blinds him or us to the enormity of the sin of two Christian 
nations preying upon each other through the untamed passions of 
the fierce Indian. The brutalities seem to be more on the side of 
the French than the English in this volume, many of our little 
settlements being surprised by the yelling savages and painted 
Frenchmen, and the inhabitants shot down or tortured by the 
inhuman foe. But we fear that our forefathers’ record was not 
always much cleaner, although the intrigues with the Indians 
against the French seem to have been more confined to New 
York, from its connection with the Iroquois tribes, than to New 
England. 

Mr. Parkman draws a fine contrast between the French and 
English settlers, in his manner of analyzing the different motives 
which actuated the two races in the New World, and the differ- 
ent results which they obtained. In depicting French coloniza- 
tion, in contrast with the slow and firm growth of our own, he says, 
graphically, “ A musket, a rosary, and a pack of beaver-skins may 
serve to represent it; and, in fact, it consisted of little else.” 

The old Count Frontenac’s days were soon to be numbered. 
He had raised the country from its paralysis, won the respect of 
the Indians, magnified his office, intimidated his enemies, scorned 
to the last his intriguing Jesuit accusers, gained the homage of the 
people, and died in the arms of the Récollet Fathers, a devout, 
liberal Catholic, a man of the olden days of France, whose force 
of will, energy, pride, and -courtly bearing command our admira- 
tion. 

One more magnificent scene finishes the book: the great coun- 
cil of the Iroquois, and the allies after peace was declared between 
England and France. The striking and original costumes, the 
majestic bearing of these great chieftains of many tribes, with a 
thousand of their warriors around them, coming forward, each 
one in his turn to consent, in rude and yet eloquent speech, to 
bury the hatehet forever,—all rendered the scene one that a 
North American should not easily forget. Mr. Parkman has 
done more than any other writer, by his unexaggerated and yet 
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sympathetic and life-like touch, to bring upon the canvas in true 
colors, the Red Man of our forests, and give him immortality in 
his old domains. F 

This book is from the house of Little, Brown & Co., and in the 
press of holiday literature, will be sought by the wise as a valua- 
ble gift to a friend’s library. : 


FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have received letters from our friend in Paris, Prof. 
Charruad, the editor of the only review now existing in France 
which may be said to represent the so-called liberal party in the 
Protestant Church. We have mentioned it before to our readers. 
The review was originally the old Strasbourg Theological Review, 
conducted by a corp of men, such as M. Coquerel, M. Reville, ete., 
and had an honorable career for many years. It was at length 
transferred to Paris—after the war,—partly we suppose on 
account of the state of affairs, between France and Germany, in 
that section of the country. It was called La Libre Recherche. 
It has gone on regularly for a year or two, but has to struggle 
with pecuniary difficulties; and we do not know what its fate 
will be the coming year. M. Charruad says :— 


I promised some time ago to furnish some correspondence for your 
Review ; but I have been overburdened with work, and passed through so 
many discouraging experiences, in connection with the Review, and also 
through domestic sorrows, that I have not found time to write. I should 
have been glad to find something more interesting, in a religious point of 
view, to communicate; but, alas! our life here consumes itself in strug- 
gles that end in no results. We have a party that enjoys the favor of 
government, and uses all these advantages in order to seize hold of every- 
thing. So great is their blindness that this party would like to confiscate 
God for their own profit. You can get only a faint idea from the politi- 
cal journals of the state of our country. The Court of Rome exercises at 
this hour an influence over us very deleterious. It is time that some 
change took place, or we shall have a revolution; and if a revolution 
come like that of the last century, it will cost the Romish clergy 
dear. ... 

You will see by the copy of our Review, which I sent you, that it com- 
pleted its third volume in the summer, having existed three years. We 
suspended then the publication, and it must depend upon the help we 
receive from abroad, whether we begin again another year. ... In 
order to have an idea of the way matters go on in France now, 
you must see things with your own eyes and not through the newspapers. 
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I wonder what your former President, General Grant, who has been in 
France, thought, when he saw men in power making so little account of 
public opinion. .. .- 

I shall endeavor to issue the Review again the coming year; but all is 
very uncertain.... 


We give now the paper of Prof. Charruad, which we have 
translated from the French :— 


THE FRENCH CHURCH AND STATE. 


The year which has just passed leaves our Reformed Church in about 
the same condition as the preceding one. Although in appearance our 
ecclesiastical position seems a little improved, in reality, nothing has 
been done. The Consistorial and Presbyterian elections took place in 
the month of February last, for the triennial revival of the Church Coun- 
cils: some have been ratified by the Minister of Instruction, more par- 
ticularly those which were held in conformity with the decisions of the 
Synod. Others which were not willing to hold to the Synod and its Con- 
fession of Faith, have not been considered valid. These last amount to a 
considerable number. Things now are in such a state that the great 
question pending among the Orthodox and Liberal is, “ Shall we remain 
united, or separate?” In order to get a little light on this question, it is 
necessary that our political engrossments should be somewhat cleared 
away. For the moment, political questions absorb the whole attention of 
our people. But, even here, we must not deceive ourselves, for political 
questions are also with us religious questions. The point above all others 
is, first, to decide whether we will be free, or remain subjected to individ- 
ual authority; whether we shall fall again into the yoke of the Jesuits, or 
clear our way at once from the obstacles of clericalism. It is evident 
that the situation is equally the same in the Church as in the State. 
There, also, we must decide whether conscience shall be free, or whether 
it shall be subjected to all the exigencies which the clerical party may 
please to devise. It is so true that political and religious questions are 
intimately united, that supposing the republic should permanently tri- 
umph, the Reformed Liberal Church would then also have the right to 
exist; and, on the other hand, should a political reaction sweep away the 
republic, Liberalism would then be driven from the Church. Our Ortho- 
dox party comprehend this admirably. They, therefore, make great efforts 
to obtain, from those who hold momentarily the power, all possible con- 
cessions to the detriment of the liberals. The man who has the control 
of public worship is wholly opposed to liberal ideas, which have only to 
expect from him a systematic opposition. 

We have of late astriking proof of the little interest the Orthodox 
have in the future of the Reformed Church. The Faculty of Theology, 
at Strasbourg, has been transferred to Paris, under the ministry of 
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M. Waddington. It would seem that an act of justice and of patriotism 
like this would meet only with approbation among the Protestants of 
France. Not at all. The Orthodox have found means to protest against 
it, trampling under foot all sentiments of self-respect and, I may say, of 
dignity. But there was no way to hinder an accomplished fact. Others, 
also, protested against the transfer to Paris of the Faculty of Theology at 
Montauban. That is to say, because they would have made of the 
Faculty of Theology at Strasbourg and of Montauban one and the same 
Faculty for the Lutheran and the Reformed Church. But, in fact, it 
was the suppression of the Faculty of Montauban which they wanted. 
Now you must observe that Montauban was the only Faculty of The- 
ology in France; and if it were ever necessary to keep a Faculty of 
Theology, it would be that of Montauban, seeing that it is the South which 
furnishes the largest number of theological students. Undoubtedly, 
there are not so many students at the present hour, although we are 
doing all we can to increase the number. For some years past it has 
been difficult to provide the churches with pastors, and there is at this 
moment a considerable number of churches which have no spiritual 
leaders. 

The reason of this is easily found in the instability of our ecclesiastical 
position. Granted for a moment that the principle of dogmatic authority 
gets the control, then all the pastors who are allied to the liberal principles 
will be ejected from their places. This is so well understood, that of th: 
young men who gave themselves up to theological studies since the pro- 
mulgation of the Confession of Faith by the Synod, many have gone into 
other careers, or are waiting until circumstances are more favorable 
before entering upon the pastoral work. In short, we live in a state of 
transition, in a position wholly false. The attitude of the State before 
the Church is false, and the attitude of the Church before the State is 
also false. Here is the great stumbling-block,— the union of Church and 
State. In this respect the churches of America enjoy an inestimable 
benefit in their complete independence of the State. With us every- 
thing is submitted to the good pleasure of the State. The orthodox 
understand this well when they wish to get us out of the State Church. 
They say to us, “ Found other churches; you are free to doit.” They 
know very well, in assuming such a manner to us, that they are not 
speaking the truth. For the State sets itself against the organization of 
new churches outside of the State Establishment. And, besides, were 
this permission granted, it would be a precarious position for us, seeing 
that a minister of public worship can always revoke what his predecessor 
has granted. The only logical thing would be to demand the complete 
separation of Church and State, and to endeavor to live under the 
regime of liberty. For the moment, this separation seems premature. It 
is to be feared that, in the present condition of politics, this separation 
would be only for the benefit of Ultramontane Catholicism. 
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One can easily comprehend how intellectual life stagnates in the midst 
of an ecclesiastical life so exciting, so tumultuous, so unstable as our own. 
When material life is also so absorbing, it is difficult for the intellectual 
life to hold itself intact. The French Protestant Church cannot escape 
this general law. There are, indeed, among us men remarkable for the 
vigor of their thought, and the regularity and variety of their work ; but 
it is not sufficient to have men who work and who think, and who are 
disposed to communicate to the public the results to which they have 
arrived; it is necessary to have, also, a public willing to read them. But 
it uiust be acknowledged, painful as it may be to avow it, that our public 
just now can hardly stop to get a long breath enough to read such works; 
and the reason is always the same,— preoccupation with external affairs, 
and, above all, with political questions. The past year, therefore, has 
not brought forth any works which have made much sensation among us. 

It is evident that our reviews and other periodicals have the most 
readers. It appears that, in a measure, as social life develops and 
becomes more absorbing, long volumes are more rare; readers have less 
and less time to give to them. The review is essentially the best reading 
for cur age. Its short, vigorous, telling articles do not fatigue by requir- 
ing close attention, demanding of the reader just that small amount of 
time which he has to give, outside of his affairs. England is the classic 
soil for reviews of all kinds,— literary, philosophic, theological, religious, 
scientific, etc. In France, a certain number of reviews have been able to 
live by their own resources; but our Protestant Church is almost without 
such resources. Thus theological questions are little known among the 
greater part of Protestant audiences. Many questions which are very 
familiar to a Protestant congregation in England or America, are abso- 
lutely a dead letter among us. The low state of scientific knowledge 
among the Catholics has, not a little, contributed to foster this ignorance 
among Protestants: Orthodoxy, in general, loves not to go down into 
deep questions. A superficial glance at things satisfies it. And this 
system will always have believers, but they know not what they believe, 
nor why they believe it. I could show many curious examples in this 
respect, but I would rather speak of some local productions which have 
begun to appear, and will be continued. 

In regard to biblical works we have, in short, a remarkable translation 
of the Old Testament; but it comes from Switzerland, and is the work of 
Prof. Segoud. It is an excellent work, and merits in all respects the nu- 
merous eulogiums which it has received. The Protestant Bible Society of 
Paris has just put it before the Reformed churches in response to their de- 
mand. By the side of this pure and unique translation, we have the mon- 
umental work of Prof. Reuss, of the University of Strasbourg. This work 
has no peer as translation or commentary. It brings to mind the gigan- 
tic works of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, enlarged with the 
results of modern science. It hardly seems that one man’s life could be 
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long enough to finish such an undertaking; and yet the editor’s part is 
already done. M. Reuss might inscribe under his frontispiece, “ Ezegi 
monumentum!” One can pasture with full content in this Bible; and 
science runs along its borders a deep, limpid stream without an equal. I 
am happy to say that for a long time no work of this sort has had such a 
success in France. The subscriptions have surpassed the expectation of 
the editor. There are probably few pastors who have not been eager to 
subscribe. But what is better than all is, that many laymen have shown 
themselves equally enthusiastic. This is to the credit of both editor and 
good Protestants. Quite a number of Catholics have also put down their 
names as subscribers. 

I do not in the meantime forget the Bible des Familles (family Bible). 
' This is, in a practical point of view, as the title indicates, a very remarka- 
ble work. The service which this book renders to plain, faithful Chris- 
tians is inexpressible. If I had the time and the space necessary, I would 
give an account of the labors of MM. Oort, Hooykaas, and Kuenen, 
three learned men in Holland of first-class ability. The French transla- 
tion is due to M. Chavannes, pastor at Leyden, and M. Hamel, pastor 
at Rotterdam, who are both equally versed in scientific questions. I hesi- 
tate not to say that this work ought to be translated into all languages, 
and to be found in every Christian home. In teaching the laity to under- 
stand the Bible, it aids powerfully in making them love it; it demolishes 
a great number of preconceived notions, and builds up a multitude of 
truths; it explains legends and establishes facts; it instructs and it 
edifies. These are all the biblical works, according to my knowledge, 
which have appeared in France during the last eighteen months. We 
have thought at one time of getting out a translation of Kuenen’s work 
on the prophets and prophecies of Israel; but this plan has not yet been 
carried into execution. It has been ably translated into English by Dr. 
Muir, of Edinburgh, who has introduced it with a very valuable preface. 

One more word I must say in regard to a very important work in 
course of publication among us, under the direction of M. Lichtenberger, 
the Dean of the new Faculty of Protestant Theology at Paris. It is an 
encyclopedia of religious science. England and Germany are rich in 
works of this sort; but in France we are almost, if not totally, destitute 
of them. It is a happy thought of M. Lichtenberger to undertake such a 
publication. He has gathered around himself a circle of learned men as 
his co-workers, who understand how to condense into their flowing and 
substantial articles all that is necessary to know on religious subjects 
and about the men who have played a distinguished part, either by their 
writings or their deeds, in the affairs of religion. There are in this work 
some articles which are thorough treatises upon the subject. It is well to 
observe in regard to M. Lichtenberger, that he has been no respecter of 
persons in the choice of his co-workers; he has called to his side all the 
men of learning and good faith, orthodox as well as liberal. He makes a 
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few exceptions; dogmatic predilections will not show themselves too 
much in this encyclopedia. It will be a great help to all writers; for 
besides the arrangement of the matter for each separate article, the 
editor has taken pains to indicate the sources whence one can at leisure 
gain still wider information. This is an excellent afterthought. 

I shall hope in future correspondence to give you better news in regard 
to the painful crisis through which we are passing at this time in regard 
to political and religious questions. D. CHARRAUD. 


M. P. LL. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


“What is the Talmud?” is the question with which Emanuel 
Deutsch began his remarkable article in the Quarterly Review 
for October, 1867 — since published in the volume of his Literary 
Remains,— and which furnished in itself such an admirable 
answer, and created for him a wide and well-earned reputation. 
“What is the Hagada?” is a subdivision of the main question 
less familiar both to clerical and laical students, which meets 
with a lively response in Mr. Deutsch’s paper, and which is more 
methodically dealt with in an excellent article on the “ Midrash” 
written by Ginsburg in Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 
To those not familiar with Talmudic literature, it will suffice to 
say that the Hagada and Halacha are two principal branches of 
the Midrash, “the most ancient exposition of the Jewish Script- 
ures.” To understand them, we must remember “that the study 
or exposition of Holy Writ was effected in early times through 
public discourses on Sabbaths, festivals, and days of assembly by 
the priests, Levites, elders of Israel, and prophets.” The Halacha 
is the legal branch related most wholly to the law. Some of its 
deductions are regarded as “coeval with the enactments in the 
Pentateuch itself.” The Hagada is the “homuiletic exegesis” 
“designed to edify the people of Israel in their most holy faith, 
to encourage them to obedience, and to commend to them the 
paths of virtue and morality.” 

Kisenmenger, Zunz, Hirschfield, and Geiger have given us a 
great deal that is valuable in regard to the origin and nature of 
these traditional expositions; but an article in the Zeitschrift der 
deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft 31 Band II. u ITI. 
Heft, shows that the subject is by no means exhausted, and that, 
under new theories of comparative mythology, the Hagada is 
susceptible of a new treatment. The article by M. Griinbaum is 
entitled “Contributions to Comparative Mythology from the 
Hagada,” and fills one hundred and seventy-seven pages of the 
magazine. In this article the prominent characteristics of the 
Hagada are skilfully delineated. 


The designations, oral, and written doctrine, or spoken and written 
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words, says Mr. Griinbaum, serve not only to distinguish the literary 
domain of the Talmud from that of the Bible, but within the precincts of 
the Talmud itself are significant when the term Hagada is used in oppo- 
sition to Halacha to designate “that which was spoken.” Less exact than 
this explanation of Kunz, but nevertheless very interesting, is the deriva- 
tion of the word Hagada from the Aramaic, Nagid, meaning to attract, 
to draw, to interest. “The Hagada,” says Rabbi de Rossi, “is repre- 
sented as leading up the thoughts of the hearer in an alluring manner to 
higher things, just as that poetry whose substance charms and captivates 
through its beautiful form.” “In considering different kinds of Hagadas,” 
says De Rossi, further, “many of them may be compared with those 
angels who, according to the Talmud, are created out of the fire 
stream, who sing praises to the Lord God, and then return again into 
nonentity. So also the Hagadas are said to work only momentary effects 
without further results. The Halacha only, according to a passage in 
the Midrash, permits and forbids; the Hagada can neither bind nor 
loose.” 

The comparison with the angels of the Dinur, or fire-stream, who 
scarcely appear before they disappear, is, in fact, a beautiful metaphor 
with which to characterize the chief peculiarity of the Hagada as ephem- 
eral pictures, as fleeting words, érea xrepéevta, since De Rossi introduces 
single Hagadas which were improvised in a moment to excite the atten- 
tion of the hearer. It can be said again that in consequence of this 
peculiarity, a relation exists between the Hagada as an attractive dis- 
course and the Hagada as a spoken word. If some of the Hagadas wear 
glaring colors, and are in themselves surprising and peculiar, it is to be 
ascribed, in part at least, to an endeavor to make the Hagadic discourses 
as interesting as possible by means which may be allowable for the flit- 
ting moment, and in living speech, but which in fixation through 
writing could easily lead to misrepresentation. But the eccentric, fan- 
tastic hyperbolism of some of the Hagadas are, as Rapaport remarks, 
the reason why the opinion was repeatedly expressed that they should 
not be written down. The framing which De Rossi gives to this signifi- 
cation of the word Hagada, or Agada, leads one to suspect that he 
regards it himself only as Hagadaically, not as grammatically, correct; 
more as a play upon words than as a definition. Nevertheless, this sig- 
nification is very pertinent, since the Hagada is certainly said, as Zunz 
shows, both to cheer and to charm. 

The Hagada is indeed really distinguished from the Halacha in the 
fact that it is more attractive and interesting. At least the interest that 
it offers extends over a greater circle; it is more universal. While the 
Halacha moves only within the restricted limits of the law and is contin- 
ually engaged with its “fences,” the Hagada shoots forth its spreading 
branches far beyond these narrow bounds. It overleaps the barriers of 
an exclusive nationality; and, as the airy forms of legends flit from land 
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to land and from sea to sea, so single elements of the Hagada have found 
their way to strange nations, as it in itself has likewise taken up more 
exotic elements than the strictly exclusive Halacha. 

This popular and universal tendency shows itself, also, in its form. 
The juridical, casuistical Halacha moves within the circle of constantly 
recurring termini technici; its language approaches more closely that of 
the Bible, while the Aramaic, which dominates in the Hagada with a 
broader circle of ideas, has also incorporated a great number of foreign 
words. The Hagada has more foreign tones and sympathies than the 
Halacha. 

The Hagada is more charming and more graceful than the Halacha, as 
poetry is more winning than prose, as the free play of rhythmical move- 
ment is lighter and more graceful than a monotonous walk. In fact, we 
might, in contrast with the Halacha, which is described by a walk, call 
the Hagada a dance, comparing it to those round or choral dances of the 
East which whirl around the sacred object in ever new complexity. If, 
in opposition to written letters, the living word is to be compared to the 
movable vowel which breathes life and soul into the blank, dumb conso- 
nants, this comparison is especially true of the Hagada. To the unvocal- 
ized consonant groups of the Bible words, it gives in playful versatility a 
new utterance, and constantly calls new forms into existence. Its fram- 
ing and ornamentation of the biblical material is also poetical. The sun 
and the moon, the heaven and the earth, the stars and the attributes of 
God, the law, and the separate letters which compose it, are all pre- 
sented as acting and speaking; as, on the other hand, through a host of 
angels, angel princes, and demons, Nature is poetically personified. All 
is, however, drawn from, and referred to, the Bible. There are two 
Semitic inventions which are employed in the Hagada as literary forms,— 
the Mosaic and the Arabesque. The Hagada is Mosaic in a double sense 
of the word. The words of Moses and the prophets are continually 
introduced, quoted, and arraigned with reference to each other. Passages 
widely disconnected are brought together that their unity of thought — 
entirely foreign to their original sense — may be demonstrated. But the 
art and method by which one is bound to another is truly Arabesque. 
Just as in those curiously interwoven Arabic inscriptions which adorn 
magnificent walls and buildings, so in the Hagada the letter is used as an 
ornamental figure; the Scriptures are woven into pictures. Stories and 
legends of the miracles, acute proverbs and extravagant parables, wise 
rules of conduct and dreamy nebulous traditions, the gray past and the 
living present, shapes and forms from the East and the West,— all play 
into one another and are transformed into each other; the dream becomes 
a reality, and the reality a dream. 

This continual interweaving, which assimilates and identifies objects 
which are entirely heterogeneous, forms the principal characteristic of the 
Hagada. Thus while there is more sagacity developed in the Halacha, 
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there is more wit in the Hagada; which, partly from the essential resem- 
blance between different things, and partly from the resemblance in their 
designations, forms alliterative figures and plays upon words. .. . Wher- 
ever a word, in any sense peculiar, appears in the Bible, there the Hagada 
spins its web to bring its verbal root into relationship with some other 
which may suggest its significance. ... This is especially the case with 
individual names which are not proper names in the sense in which we 
use the term, as a designation of a family from generation to generation, 
but generally only the property or designation of a single individual. If 
the Hagada with especial devotion directs a great deal of its activity to 
these names, it simply follows the example of the Bible, which gives a 
great importance to them, since it relates the origin of the name with as 
much particularity as the birth of its owner... . But as the individual 
names soon become lifeless, the Hagada endeavors, through new relation- 
ships and alliances constantly to quicken and vivify them. Just as, 
according to Goethe’s claim, there is something anonymous to every man, 
so every name from its own peculiarity has the charm of a riddle which 
invites solution and explanation. The Hagada unfolds in this domain 
all its riches, to requicken these names, and introduce them into new 
relationships. 

There is an essential difference between the ordinary wit and the witty 
assimilations of the Hagada. The Hagadic wit is never used for its 
own sake. Or it is intentional only in a few single cases; as, for example, 
when. Rabbi Akiba, at one time in a Hagadic lecture found his hearers 
going to sleep, he suddenly asked the question, Why Queen Esther had 
reigned over exactly one hundred and twenty-seven provinces? The 
hearers were at once intent upon the answer. “Because,” said Rabbi 
Akiba, “she was a daughter of Sarah’s, who was one hundred and twenty- 
seven years old.” 

In general, however, the Hagada had higher aims, and its art is only 
spontaneous. It is a kind of evolution theory, which is realized’ through- 
out by the interplay of different things and persons. It is a system of 
concatenation with an ethical basis. The Hagada strives to show that 
every action finds its reward in the course of time,— that a causal-nezrus 
exists between actions and results. It is a Talmudic principle, that God 
does not withhold or lessen the reward which belongs to any of his 
creatures. On this principle, as Buxtorf remarks, is derived, by Raschi, 
the interpretation in the Mechiltha to Exodus xxii., 31 (“ Neither shall 
ye eat any flesh that is torn of beasts in the field; ye shall cast it to the 
dogs”). Thus the flesh of torn beasts was to be given to dogs as a 
reward for the conduct of the dogs in Egypt, which, during the exodus of 
the Israelites remained perfectly quiet ; which fact is derived from Exodus 
xi., 1-7: “ Against any of the children of Israel shall nct a dog move 
his tongue, against man or beast, that ye may know how that the Lord 
doth put a difference between the Egyptians and Israel.” The dogs thus 
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partake of the merit of their Egyptian ancestors, and were more fortunate 
than the dogs of Rome; for Pliny and Plutarch report that single repre- 
sentatives of the canine race were yearly crucified as a punishment for 
the neglect of their fathers in failing to bark when the Gauls fell upon 
the city. Again, that the pheenix, the chdl of Job xxix., 18 [generally 
translated sand], never dies, is said to be a reward? for his modest and 
humble conduct towards Noah. He would not pester this much vexed 
man about his own subsistence. Noah prayed to God“to give to the chdl 
eternal life. Elsewhere, however, it is related that Eve gave the for- 
bidden fruit to all animals with the exception,of the phoenix, which, in 
consequence, remained immortal. 

Again, many other examples in the Hagada show not only that the bad 
is always punished, but that it is the curse of the evil deed to generate 
other evil deeds. Asa man does, so must he suffer. The curse of the 
misdeed grows from generation to generation,— just as virtue and happi- 
ness are bequeathed to children and children’s children. And this 
thought, so often uttered in the Greek tragedies, especially by Aschylus, 


is in the Hagada illustrated in the same way in the history of biblical 
characters. 


Among other characteristics of the Hagada is the fact, men. 
tioned by Grinbaum, that it is generally impartial in its judg- 
ments; that it is not blinded by the name and fame of the patri- 
archs into justifying all their failures. It is able to blame as well 
as to praise. According to the Hagada, it does not appear that 
these characters were always divinely inspired : — 


Both the genealogical and chronological order of events ‘is entirely 
indifferent to the Hagada.. Anachronism is its vital principle; or, rather 
it pays no attention to time whatever. It regards all things sub specie 
eternitatis. The law, exalted above time and space, existed before the 
creation of the world. God’s Word is eternal as the work of his hands, 
the creation. 


In spite of its own individuality, we are told, there exists, how- 
ever, a certain analogy between the Hagada as Sagas — which 
meaning lies under the signification of the word Hagada — and 
the Sagas of other peoples. It is especially the interplay of 
demonology and mythology in its broadest sense which every- 
where recurs. The greatest resemblance appears in the Arabic 
Sagas, and there, also, where they do not spring from Jewish 
circles. 

As a remarkable example of the recurrence of the same 
mythological etymologies, which play so important a part in the 
Hagada, among entirely different people and at entirely different 
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periods, Griinbaum adduces an illustration from Liebricht [ Zu 
Dunlop, p. 514., No. 474], in which he mentions a fisherman’s 
legend that the town Bulverhithe, in England, meaning Bulver, a 
landing-place, owes its name to the fact that when William the 
Conquerer landed at Pevensey Bay and marched to Hastings, on 
arriving at this place he cut up a bull’s hide into strips; these he 
sewed together, and declared he would halt and offer battle at the 
place where this hide would reach. There seems to be also a 
similar story about the origin of the name Hyde Park, London. 
These stories are simply founded on etymological resemblances. 

By a careful analysis of the characteristics of the Hagada, 
Griinbaum proceeds at much length to develop special instances 
of the relation between the Hagada and comparative mythology. 
The legend concerning the golden age he finds existing in differ- 
ent nations in different forms : — 





Apart from the narrative in the second and third chapter of Genesis, 
the conception of the early golden age very frequently recurs in Jewish 
literature. A special characteristic of that peaceful condition is the fear 
of killing animals. Ewald has shown that the command to shed no 
blood, though only slightly hinted at in Genesis, was originally of great 
importance, and it is said in the Talmud that the use of meat was first 
permitted after the flood. During the stay in Paradise, the choice of 
vegetable food-was much greater ; as, according to the Hagada, the forest 
trees bore edible fruit. After the expulsion from Paradise, Adam was 
directed to till the soil. The Hagada sees, however, in the words,“ in 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” a softening of the original 
curse. Upon Adam’s complaining that he was obliged to eat with the 
oxen out of the manger, he was no longer compelled to eat his food in ite 
natural condition, but in a changed and more suitable form. 


The fear of killing animals, according to Griinbaum, lies at the 
bottom of the story of Cain and Abel. Why God had any pleas- 
ure in Cain’s offering is in no way explained, and appears in the 
present version of the story as an injustice. But, according to 
Grinbaum, in the original story, it was probably Cain who brought 
the animal sacrifice. God, however, wished no bloody sacrifice, but 
rather the fruits of the field, such as Abel brought. The fratyi- 
cide followed, which showed that he who kills an animal easily 
sheds human blood also. Later, when the sacrifice of animals 
took such a prominent place, the story was inverted. 

In the concluding passage, Griinbaum considers the view of 
Goldziher, that the story of Cain and Abel illustrates the superi- 
ority of the nomads over the agriculturists, as very far fetched. 
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There is no trace of such a preference; and it would be easier, he 
thinks, to prove the early preference of the agriculturists over the 
shepherd, than the contrary. How could an occupation or condi- 
tion be deemed insignificant, he asks, to which so many laws 
related, and which God himself sanctioned ? 

We have no further space to follow the innumerable details 
which are furnished concerning the early Hebrew mythology, 
especially in its relation to the golden age,—demonology, the 
worship of God, the discovery of fire, the fallen angels, and other 
features, some of which are peculiar to the Hebrew, but many of 
which show an intimate relationship with the beliefs of other 
nations. The great learning, industry, and acumen displayed in 
Griinbaum’s article make it a very valuable supplement to the 
works already mentioned. 

Turning from this elaborate and learned article on the Jewish 
Hagada, we find an article more within the popular scope in the 
December Dublin University Magazine on the “Folk-lore of 
Christianity,” in which it says: — 


As the Jewish religion had its Agada interrwoven with the Halacha, 
or doctrinal division of the law; as polytheism had its poetic mythology 
distinct from the ordained service of the temples, so has Christianity its 
ideal tradition, apart from its historic literature. We are in want of a 
name for this Agada of the Christian Church. To those who are familiar 
with. Hebrew literature, no name could be more appropriate than the 
above; but, to the great majority of readers, it would be an unmeaning 
term. Objection may lie to the use of the word mythology, from the fact 
that we are accustomed, however erroneously, to attach to that wand the 
sense of falsehood or of fable. 


The writer then considers the sources of Christian folk-lore, 
which he finds mainly in the prophecies, the ritual, and the law of 
the Hebrew race, the martyrology of the Christian Church, and 
the mythology of the various peoples fused into a common Chris- 
tendom : — 


It is not the calm insight of science, it is not the counsel of oracular 
wisdom, it is not the voice of doctrine or of dogma, that can have given 
life to the Agada of Christianity. Within must be recognized the action 
of the emotional, devout spirit, in the absence of which the grasp of truth 
is cold and artificial; but from without there must have been a mightier 
teacher. It is the influence of the spirit of truth, which has inspired 
every emotion of the mind after that which is unseen and eternal,— an 
influence which speaks directly to human instinct, and that the more 
intelligibly the less that instinct has been weakened by the iron discipline 
of dogma, that the vitality of Christian folk-lore must be traced. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Birth of Jesus. By Rev. Henry A. Miles, D.D., author of 
Origin and Transmission of the Gospels, Traces of Picture- 
Writing in the Bible. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 
1878. 


This little book will, if we mistake not, bring genuine relief to 
many inquiring minds. The topic of which it treats, the birth of 
Jesus, has given them great perplexity. Unwilling and unable to 
decide, off-hand, that the accounts of his supernatural birth are 
fictions, unable to accept any explanation of those accounts that 
would impair the historic accuracy of the Gospels, and neverthe- 
less perceiving that there are substantial grounds in the New 
Testament itself and in the nature of the case, for doubting this 
alleged fact, they have been obliged to hold the whole subject in 
a state of troubled suspense. They have neither believed nor 
seen the way clear for emphatic disbelief. 

Some may think it hardly worth while to try to aid those who 
are halting in such very cautious, though conscientious doubt. 
We are glad to see that Dr. Miles thinks otherwise. And he will 
give them great relief if he is able to prove that the accounts in 
the first two chapters of Matthew and Luke do not forbid belief 
in the purely human birth. of Jesus. This he has attempted to 
do, and this attempt is the most original and noticeable feature 
of his book. With what success he has done this we shall pres- 
ently give our opinion; but he has, no doubt, made it possible for 
many to believe in the human parentage of Jesus, without dis- 
erediting any portion of New Testament history,— without even 
unsettling a pretty strict theory of inspiration. 

This book is exceedingly interesting. The subject is one that 
must engage the thoughtful attention of Christians. It is treated 
thoroughly and yet succinctly. What a German would have 
amplified in a thousand pages, Dr. Miles has condensed to two 
hundred. The style is clear, vigorous, and sparkling. Every 
now and then it lightens up with a flash of bright, humorous, but 
never unkind irony. Our author keeps clearly in view the 
principal topics that relate to his subject, never being long di- 
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verted into or lost in the numerous and tempting side issues that 
spring up. The treatment of the subject is every way admirable 
in spirit and manner. It is an attractive, interesting, and suffi- 
ciently comprehensive treatise upon the birth of Jesus, the New 
Testament chapters relating to it, the causes leading to the belief 
in the miraculous conception, and the doctrines, superstitions, and 
events which have grown out of this belief. 

The arguments of Dr. Miles against the miraculous birth of 
Jesus are unanswerable, and may be briefly stated. 

1. If such a birth of Jesus is a fact, it is a fact of the most 
extraordinary kind, and of the highest significance, deserving to 
rank in importance with his death and resurrection. 

How does it happen, then, that in all their writings and preach- 
ing, the Apostles are (save in these chapters) entirely silent about 
it? Such is the fact. Take the sermon of Stephen in Acts vii.; 
or those of Peter, or that of Paul in Acts xiii.; or take the Epis- 
tles of Paul, Peter, and John, and there is in them all no distinct 
statement of it, nor even any allusion that necessarily refers to it. 
The case is perfectly plain then: either they did not know of such 
miraculous conception, or they knew it, and yet did not regard it 
as of sufficient consequence to deserve mention. The latter sup- 
position is incredible. It was just the fact, if a fact, which, more 
than all others, must have suited their purpose in proving Jesus, 
to be the Christ. The importance of such an occurrence, if true, 
and the certainty that 1t would, by those who believed it, be con- 
tinually alluded to, is abundantly evident in the history and 
influence of this belief, so soon as it was established. For it came 
to be considered the crowning proof of the Incarnation, and Dr. 
Miles in the later chapters of his book has shown how it absorbed 
the attention of Christian divines and was the nucleus of many 
new doctrines and superstitions. 

The silence of the Apostles concerning this extraordinary event 
can only be fairly accounted for by assuming that they knew 
nothing about it. To assume that they knew it, but sedulously 
concealed their knowledge, is out of the question. 

2. The silence of Jesus concerning such an occurrence is espe- 
cially significant. In showing that he “came from God” he 
never alludes to this proof, which, if true, would have had great 
weight. The phrases, “I am from above,” and “whom the Father 
sent into the world,” are not decisive references to his birth, but 
rather refer to the Logos idea in John’s gospel, where these say- 
ings are recorded. 
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3. How can we explain John the Baptist’s twice repeated say- 
ing, “I know him not,” on the theory of the supernatural birth of 
Jesus? They were cousins; their mothers, according to the 
received interpretation, had amazing angelic visitations, and lived 
together part of the time just preceding the birth of their chil- 
dren; and it is wholly unreasonable to suppose that, if the facts 
were what they are commonly believed to be, there should not 
have been an intimate acquaintance between Jesus and John, 
and an early recognition of the Messiahship of Jesus by John. 

4. The introductory chapters of Matthew and Luke are quite 
different in important respects from the rest of their gospels, 
being wanting in their uniform historical simplicity. They re- 
count several visitations of angels. They are very evidently 
made up of different accounts or traditions. The story of the 
Magi, literally understood, involves the incredible supposition of a 
special divine revelation to a few Persian wise men,— a revelation 
which seems to have no results save the death of the little boys 
in and about Bethlehem, and the necessity of the flight into 
Egypt. These chapters are made up of hearsay traditions, con- 
cerning which the disciples seemed to know nothing, involving 
also variances with each other, and with evident facts, as, for 
instance, the account of the taxing. 

5. There is evidence in the records of the life of Jesus that he 
was always considered the son of Joseph, as well as of Mary, and 
that no belief in his supernatural origin prevailed at that time. 
Else why do we have a genealogy of Joseph to prove that Jesus 
was descended from David? Why these words: “Is not this the 
carpenter's son?” “Is not this Joseph’s son?” “Is not this 
Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know?” 

6. It is a matter of history that none of the Christian Fathers 
until Justin Martyr made any allusion to the subject. No good 
reason can be given why they should not believe it, and write 
about it, provided it had apostolical authority for it. 

These are perhaps the principal arguments adduced by the 
author of this book. They are put in a very incisive and telling 
way, with here and there a touch of genuine humor, and of keen, 
though never ill-natured, sarcasm. 

The most noteworthy feature of his book is that in which he 
endeavors to show that the accounts themselves admit of an 
interpretation accordant with the belief in the purely human 
birth of Jesus. We had occasion some years ago to examine the 
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subject, and it never occurred to us that such an interpretation 
was possible, 

We cannot attempt in our narrow limits to do more than 
glance at Dr. Miles’ argument upon this point, and we earnestly 
recommend its careful study from the book itself. He states that 
espousal was in fact marriage, and gave the rights of a husband, 
though the parties espoused did not then live together. He 
asserts that the phrase, “ before they came together” (Matt. i., 18), 
meant simply before they lived together. He states that the 
word virgin did not then always have the exclusive meaning now 
attached to it, and that it meant of a marriageable age. Thus a 
virgin might be a mother. But, that this word has the more 
restricted meaning as it is used in Matt. i., 23, seems evident 
from the emphasis there given it; since there would be no par- 
ticular significance in quoting, “ Behold an espoused damsel shall 
conceive,” etc. And in asserting that when Mary disclaims the 
idea of soon becoming a mother by saying, “I know not a man,” 
she simply means, “I do not live in a marriage connection”; and, 
therefore, it is too soon to open my heart to that great hope,” 
we confess the interpretation seems forced. For, after stating 
that espousal conferred marital rights upon a husband, Dr. Miles 
tacitly assumes that those rights had been exercised by Joseph 
(otherwise the birth would not have been natural), and hence the 
“ therefore,” just quoted, seems unwarranted, since she would 
know that motherhood was now possible and probable. We 
would not press this objection too hard, for there is, perhaps, 
room to suppose, as Dr. Miles (p. 49) suggests, that she thought 
such a condition would not occur until after the two espoused 
were living in continuous marriage relations. This seems to us 
very improbable however. We wish, also, that Dr. Miles had 
given us his understanding of the several passages which speak 
of Mary as “with child by the Holy Ghost,” and also the state- 
ment that “he knew her not until she had brought forth her first- 
born son.” They do not seem to accord with his interpretation. 

In confirmation of his interpretation of these accounts, our 
author refers to the fact that the Ebionites did not believe in the 
miraculous birth of Jesus, and that they would know “ what the 
gospel account of Christ’s birth really meant” (p. 81). But inas- 
much as Dr. Miles states that in the gospel which the Ebionites 
used, these “family memoirs” “were left out,” their disbelief 


cannot confirm his interpretation, since, according to his own 
i4 
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opinion, they had no such account to interpret. Under the term 
Ebionites he seems to include ail the Jewish Christians, the 
immediate followers of the disciples. Whereas a part of the 
Jewish Christians, according to the statement of Justin Martyr, 
believed in the supernatural birth of Jesus. 

And while the silence of all the Christian Fathers, before 
Justin Martyr, upon this subject is evidence that no such belief 
generally prevailed then, it does not, in our opinion, prove that 
their interpretation of these accounts coincides with our author’s ; 
but rather proves, or strongly suggests that the accounts them- 
selves, on which that belief is based, did not exist at all, and that 
they were either a legendary growth, or, even more probably, 
imaginative and poetical embellishments, not intended as strictly 
historic, but regarded as fitting prefaces for the gospels. 

This view may be accepted, we think, without impairing the 
historical accuracy of the records of the actual life and teachings 
of Jesus. These purport to be written by disciples of Jesus or 
their immediate friends, and their authority for these facts is 
altogether different from that concerning events which occurred 
in their infancy, if at all, and could only have come to them at 
second hand; and which, at the most, never made enough impres- 
sion upon them to be once referred to in their preaching, or 
(unless the chapters alluded to are exceptions, which we think 
they are not, but are works of later hands) in any of their writings. 

We have already exceeded the limits assigned us, but without 
noticing several important topics connected with the subject. 
Those who assume that the endowment and character of Jesus 
presuppose any such exceptional and supernatural birth, will find 
their opinion fully met in the concluding chapter of this book. 
They have room to assume as much supernatural influence as 
they find evidence of in the character and life of Jesus, and this 
will certainly account for all the facts that need explanation. 
After all, it is not for us to judge a priori concerning God’s 
method of endowing Jesus and of preparing him for his work. 
Our business is to discover the evident facts, and conform our 
theories thereto. 

We are sincerely grateful to Dr. Miles for this admirable and 
interesting treatise. It is one other vindication of the historical 
reality of our Master; and we commend this work to the thought- 
ful attention not only of theological students, but of general 
readers, who will find it interesting and profitable. 

Ww. L. c, 
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Modern Philosophy, from Descartes to Schopenhauer and Hart- 
mann. By Francis Bowen, A.M., Alford Professor of Natural 
Religion and Moral Philosophy in Harvard College. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. pp. xi., 484. 1877. 

It is undoubtedly true that in the entire department of mental 
philosophy there are no closed questions as regards its ultimate 
facts and laws. There is hardly a subject within its purview 
that was open for discussion in the time of Pythagoras, which 
offers not still a battle-ground for logomachists of different 
schools. It could not be otherwise. Self-analysis must, from the 
very nature of the case, be a tentative and incomplete process, 
and it is the only process within the inquirer’s competency. Even 
as regards merely sensational experiences, when the observer is at 
the same time the observed, we well know what gross mistakes men 
are continually making. Until scientific dissection was practised, 
men knew marvellously little as to the portions of the human 
organism most intimately connected with the phenomena of con- 
stant experience, as with breathing and digestion; and the circu- 
lation of the blood, though we can now verify it at any moment, 
is a modern discovery. As regards the vital action of human 
beings, the greater part of what is known has been derived from 
analogies suggested by the vivisection of frogs, rabbits, and 
guinea-pigs, with ovcasional aid from a human vivisection by 
casualty or gangrene. But the philosopher has not yet had the 
opportunity of dissecting a dead mind, and equally little that of 
inspecting the workings of any living mind, whether of man or 
beast. The questioning of one human being by another is here 
of no avail. Words denoting material objects or phenomena 
have conventional meanings verified by common observation and 
experience; but there is no way in which the hearer or reader 
can be sure that he understands the details of interior conscious- 
ness in precisely the sense which the speaker or writer attaches to 
his own words. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that this intrinsic obscurity 
does not characterize mental philosophy alone. It is equally true 
of many subjects of inquiry that lie at the basis of the physical 
sciences. Life, force, cause, matter, spirit, substance, though 
essential terms in scientific statements and reasonings (as are a, y, 
and zin algebra), are mere names for our ignorance, and will 
probably remain undefined until the philosophy of mind shall 
have become a positive science,— which it may be in heaven, but 
hardly in this world. 
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Why, then, it may be asked, should inquiries, doomed to 
remain unanswered, be eagerly renewed from age to age? We 
reply that, though unanswerable, they are far from being fruitless. 
They are questions which an intelligent self-consciousness cannot 
help asking, and for which it earnestly craves, at least, approxi- 
mate or provisional answers. They are the inseparable tokens 
and the efficient stimulants of mental activity. They induce the 
production and collation of all ascertainable facts and laws of 
consciousness. They have resulted, though not in their own 
solution, in the solution of many secondary problems as to the 
methods of mental action, and in the establishment of the funda- 
mental principles which underlie all the physical and practical 
sciences,— principles without which these sciences would be mere 
nescience, but for which they are wholly dependent on that higher 
philosophy of mind which it is the vicious habit of many scien- 
tists of the present day to disallow and vilify. 

If we simply take into consideration the admitted fact that it is 
the foremost minds of every age that have left their record in 
this department, we must concede no small measure of rightful 
interest and importance to its history. It has had numerous 
historiographers, in whole and in part; but most of those with 
whom we have been familiar have impressed us more by their 
faults than by their merits. Some of their compends have been 
too concise, jejune, dry, and colorless to convey distinctly the 
phases of thought which they have meant to put on record. 
Others are too diffuse and prolix to be accurate or definite. 
Others, still, are written in the interests of some particular school, 
and show more of the partisan than of the impartial expositor. 

We know of no treatise of the kind which comes to us so com- 
pletely free from these objections as the one now before us. So 
far from being dull and heavy, it sustains the reader’s interest 
throughout, and is vivified by a style always pictorial when the 
subject admits of it, by affluent and pertinent illustrations, by 
flashes of genuine wit and corruscations of quiet humor. Yet it 
never dallies with a subject, but is fully as concise as it can be 
without a sacrifice of perspicuity and definiteness. At the same 
time, the author, while never leaving his own opinions in the 
background, is rigidly fair and just in his exhibition of the 
schools of thought that pass successively under his review. 

We can only wish that the book were doubled or quadrupled. 
It covers but a small portion of the ground, yet the portion to us 
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the most important. It embraces the pioneer philosophers of the 
sixteenth century (between whom and the neo-Platonists there 
were, in this department, some wonderful scholars, but no origi- 
nal thinkers); the founders of the several German schools of 
philosophy in the last and the present century; and the now 
existing aspects and relations of the (so-called) positive philoso- 
phy. We miss several of the most distinguished names in Eng- 
lish and Scotch philosophy; but they are so well known, and 
their works are so generally in the hands of the class of persons 
who will constitute Professor Bowen’s public, that the omission is 
less a matter of regret than a lacuna which will attract every 
one’s notice. 

There is no part of the volume that is of so much value as the 
chapters on Kant, whom it is almost a life’s work, even if worth a 
life’s work, to understand. His diction seems studiedly obscure. 
A born German without a clew is lost in its mazes; and the most 
that an English version has ever done is to add the translator’s 
misunderstandings to the author’s mistiness. Yet Professor 
Bowen has made Kant intelligible, alike in the nihilism which 
could not fail to be the issue of his attempt to determine the 
undeterminable, and in his restoration of God, freedom, and 
immortality as postulates of the Practical Reason. 

No less clear and hardly less necessary to the majority of 
readers are the chapters on Descartes, Spinoza, Malebranche, and 
Leibnitz; and though on more familiar ground, one can hardly 
fail to enjoy our author’s fresh and vivid sketch of Berkeley’s 
philosophy. 

The chapter on the “Positive Philosophy” is a rich specimen 
of the reductio ad absurdum. The author shows that the physi- 
cists of the positive school constantly deny what they affirm, and 
affirm what they deny. They professedly abjure all intuitive 
beliefs, receive as worthy of credence only phenomena attested 
by the senses, and admit no classifications or laws except those 
derived from observation and experience. Yet they cannot com- 
pare any two phenomena, or the parts and accessories of any 
single phenomenon, without recognizing certain ultimate princi- 
ples which could not have come to them through experience, but 
which, on the other hand, must have been preéxistent in the mind, 
to make experience possible. 

We would, also, invite special attention to the chapter on the 
“Freedom of the Will.” Here the author disclaims the dilemma 
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which Sir William Hamilton finds in the impossibility of conceiv- 
ing free-will, on the one hand, and necessity on the other, and 
from which he extricates himself by resorting to the testimony of 
consciousness. Professor Bowen rightly, as we think, regards 
man, so far as he possesses will-power, as an originating or first 
cause, in a sense analogous to that in which the Supreme Being 
is the First Cause of all that exists or takes place in the material 
universe. 

This book has a peculiar charm from its combining the most 
generous mental hospitality with the author’s clear-cut, closely 
held, and strongly stated opinions in philosophy and religion. 
The only true hospitality is that of a man who has a house of his 
own. The name is abused when applied to the careless recep- 
tivity of a mind that “never continueth in one stay.” Professor 
Bowen’s theistic and Christian faith, his profound reverence for 
the Gospel as a revelation from God, and for Christ as the revela- 
tion of God, and his vivid sense of the paramount worth and 
plenary authority of the Christian theology and ethics, never 
obtruded out of place, are never left in abeyance where the 
subject admits of their expression. He does not, like some 
religionists, perpetually flare the light in the faces of his readers ; 
but it is all the time in the candlestick, and there is never any 
shade over it. We trust that we have — apart from consenting 
or adverse breezes of contemporary opinion — adequate grounds 
for our faith and trust in the world’s Redeemer; yet we cannot 
but feel refreshed, strengthened, and gladdened by the testimony 
of a man who has run the gauntlet of all the philosophies without 
a scratch on his visor or a dent in his shield. Such words as the 
following from him are more than a counterpoise to the sceptical 
utterances of a legion of pretentious sciolists: “I accept with 
unhesitating conviction and belief the doctrine of the being of 
one personal God, the Creator and Governor of the world, and 
one Lord Jesus Christ, in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily; and I have found nothing whatever in the 
literature of modern infidelity which, to my mind, casts even the 
slightest doubt upon that belief.” 

This book is the latest — we trust not the last — outcome of 
the author’s service for a quarter of a century as the head of his 
department at Cambridge. It is no more than fairly due to the 
public that they should know the substance and method of teach- 
ing in the University, especially as to the foundation-truths of all 
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knowledge. The readers of this book will not be surprised to 
learn that, notwithstanding the double discouragement ‘of an 
abstruse subject and German text-books, Professor Bowen’s 
courses are améng the most attractive of those open to the 
choice of each successive Senior Class. His industry and zeal in 
his work keep him young; and every added year is marked by 
the still increasing concourse and growing interest of his pupils. 
A.P.P. 

Last Series of Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty. Dis- 
courses by John James Tayler, late Principal of Manchester 

New College, London. “He being dead, yet speaketh.” Boston: 

Roberts Brothers. 1877. 

This volume of twenty-six sermons will be welcome by all who 
have read the author’s writings. They are, like them, full of 
profound, fresh thought, and pervaded by a reverent spirit. One 
is truly “edified,” in the apostolic sense, built up, elevated, quick- 
ened as he reads them. The sermon on “The Divinity of Christ” 
is among the best for its just discrimination and comprehensive 
view. Contrasting Socrates with Christ, Mr. Tayler says, “No 
devout influence accompanies his discourse and seems to hallow 
his life. He grasps the rational principle of theism, but wants its 
living soul.” ... “Turn from the Memorabilia to the Gospels.” . . . 
“We at once perceive ourselves breathing a different air. The 
heart is touched. Our aspirations soar above the earthly and the 
perishing. We have a sense of something heavenly and spiritual 
investing the life of Christ, a going forth in his words of love and 
acts of healing power,... which compels us as we read, in spite 
of ourselves, to confess some close, mysterious, and ineffable com- 
munion between Christ and God.” In another sermon he says, 
“Christ is not so much a revealer of divine truth as proposed to 
the understanding, . . . as he is the setter forth, in his own person, 
of the true relation between God and man; ... that spiritual 
union between the finite and the Infinite from which all high 
virtue, all true religion, all true blessedness, must proceed.” Mr. 
Tayler does not think that Christianity is fading out of existence 
and will at last disappear in the light of the new faith or absence 
of faith as the stars disappear when the sun is up. “ Christianity, 
instead of having exhausted its resources and done its work, as 
some scruple not to affirm, is only now entering on the full con- 
sciousness of its sublime mission.” Nor has Mr. Tayler any faith 
in the power of abstractions to redeem man. “The personality 
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of God ...is the foundation of all religion, involved in all wor- 
ship, indispensable to all faith and all prayer. We cannot love 
and reverence mere law. We cannot pour out our souls in joy 
and sorrow, in contrition and thankfulness, to simple force. 
There must be a belief in the living sympathy of conscious spirit 
to produce anything that deserves the name of religion.” 

It would be easy to fill pages with quotations illustrating the 
wisdom and elevation of spirit which these discourses reveal, 
The object of this notice will, however, have been attained if its 
readers shall be induced by these crumbs to partake of the feast 
furnished by this bountiful table. This volume of sermons 
worthily stands by the side of the recent volumes of Dewey and 
Walker. What more can be said of their excellence ? 8. 


Prometheus. A Poem. By 8S. P. Putnam. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1877. 


“This poem,” says Shelley of his Prometheus Unbound, “was 
written chiefly upon the mountainous ruins of the Baths of 
Caracalla, among the flowery glades and thickets of odoriferous 
blossoming tress which are extending in ever-winding labyrinths 
upon its immense platforms and dizzy arches suspended in the air. 
The bright blue sky of Rome, and the effect of the vigorous 
awakening of the spring in that divinest climate, and the new 
life with which it drenches the spirits even to intoxication, were 
the inspiration of this drama.” Mr. Putnam’s Prometheus has 
been produced amidst a very different environment, although one 
sufficiently pleasant; for he is the earnest and stirring minister of 
our Unitarian church in Northfield; and his poem has been 
written at intervals which he has snatched with difficulty from 
the grasp of various and engrossing cares. It is less difficult to 
conceive how Shelley could write his poem with the surroundings 
he depicts than how Mr. Putnam could write his in pleasant 
Northfield in connection with so many tasks appropriate to his 
ministerial office. But he has written it; and in one sense it 
certainly makes good its name, “ Prometheus”; for evidently it is 
not the outcome of any hasty mood, but of much forethought and 
deliberation. It is certainly an ambitious poem. A subject at 
which Aischylus, Shelley, Goethe, Longfellow, and I know not 
how many others, have tried their hands, might well discourage a 
new-comer. But evidently Mr. Putnam has written from no 
anxiety to compete with any of these mighty ones. Rather 
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having something to say, he chooses a time-worn myth to be the 
vehicle of his meaning. And beyond the most general frame- 
work of his poem, there is nothing to remind us of his prede- 
cessors. His treatment of the subject is his own. It is original, 
and it is high and noble. We give his argument in his own 
words, correcting what appears to be to us an unfortunate 
punctuation: “In the evolution of life Jove represents the begin- 
ning of the power of Free Will, but Free Will seeking solely 
self-aggrandizement. Prometheus symbolizes Moral Insight; 
Venus, Asia, Apollo [symbolize respectively] Love, Reverence, 
Imagination without Moral Insight. Man is the Power of Free 
Will, consecrated in ‘the long result of time’ to the good of all.” 

Mr. Putnam’s poem is not a drama but a dramatic epic. In 
the first book, Jove is represented as rejoicing in his strength, and 
brutally asserting his resolve to use it with remorseless selfishness. 
Prometheus, in the second book, revolts from such brutality, and 
yearns to help the struggling race of men. The third, fourth, 
and sixth books describe a series of temptations; Venus and 
Asia and Apollo, each in turn endeavoring to dissuade Prome- 
theus from his rebellious course, and, for the time, succeeding. 
The fifth book, Man, describes the painful rigors of man’s earliest 
state. The song of Apollo, in the book which bears his name, is 
one of the most stately and beautiful passages in the whole poem. 
Prometheus is beguiled, by its entrancing melody, from the 
accomplishment of his desire to steal the sacred fire; but only for 
atime. In the next book the theft is accomplished; and in the 
next, Prometheus bears his punishment, the keenest edge of 
which is Jove’s insulting taunt: “What has his theft accom- 
plished for mankind?” Then comes a Prophecy and then a 
Vision of the future times in which the power of Jove shall 
wane, and man and God unite to bring in the sweet reign of jus- 
tice, peace, and love. 

The quality of Mr. Putnam’s performance is not, however, to 
be gathered from any such mere catalogue as this. It must be 
read to be appreciated. It is the poetry of eloquence rather than 
of suggestion. It has a generous ring; but the verbal felicities 
are not numerous. Its power is in its general sweep and not in 
isolated phrases. For the most part the diction is elevated to 
the standard of the theme; but now and then it drops into collo- 
quialisms, such as “I'll” and “We'll”; or into mere prose, as 
when Jove makes “one slight condition” in setting the great 
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Titan free. Again, Mr. Putnam occasionally allows himself to 
use rhymes which are not allowable, and really are not rhymes. 
But these are minor blemishes, to speak of which may well be 
deemed impertinence where there is so much moral earnestness 
involved, and so much eloquence of form. J. W. C. 


At the Court of King Edwin. A Drama. By William Leighton, 
Jr., author of Zhe Sons of Godwin. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1878. 

Another poem, at once upon the good success of Mr. Leighton’s 
first venture a year ago, seemed risky. But the new one vindi- 
cates itself. It has no heroic figure in it like Harold. The 
remoter age in which it is placed is not so historically interesting. 
It is not, perhaps, the equal of that in dramatic movement, the 
setting of the scenes, and carrying on of the action. But in the 
reality of the characters it is its equal; and in the thoughtful 
way it has, and a certain cast of philosophizing about it, it is per- 
haps ahead of that. 

“A posy plucked out of an ancient May,” the Prologue calls 
it. “Twelve centuries ago” is the time; the seventh century of 
England, when Edwin reigned in Deira,— what now is Yorkshire. 
He was that king in whose reign Bede says, in his Chronicle, “ A 
woman with her new-born babe might walk from sea to sea with- 
out receiving harm.” “ Loaded with gold,” adds William of West- 
minster. But this, to-day, seems romancing, and not credible. 

These old chroniclers are so delightful with their half-annal, 
half-gossip, that I do not wonder a poet lingers over them, still to 
draw from their mine. And it is curious to see out of how small 
a nugget of their crude gold, he will work his chased and beaten 
cup. A name here and there, an allusion, a few scant incidents; 
here is enough to make his finished story. 

Edwin, convert to Christianity through Edilberga, Princess of 
Kent, brought from her own country with her Bishop Paulinus, 
to be his queen in Deira; his Pagan priest, Coifi, who desecrated 
Odin’s altars; his astrologer, Pellitus, who counselled him in his 
wars; Blecca, Lord of Lincoln, converted by Paulinus; the Pagan © 
King of Mercia, Penda; a certain uncertain Brian, and his shadow 
of a sister; these few names, hardly more, with an incident or 
two dimly and confusedly sketched by the chronicler, suffice our 
author for all his poem. This is slender stuff to construct a 
picturesque story of, with musical verse to it, and a good deal of 
thoughtful, lofty 1eflection. It is like York Minster, spacious and 
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adorned, come of that little “church of stone” which, the Chroni- 
cle says, Edwin built in his city for Paulinus. 

Pellitus is barely named in the Chronicle as an astrologer of the 
king, and his helper, by magic acts, against his enemy, Cadwallon. 
He grows, in the drama, into its most interesting character. It 
seems a pity that wicked characters are apt to prove the most 
interesting in fiction and poesy. But so it is, from Milton’s Satan 
down. Pellitus appears as type of the power and pride of intel- 
lect, the ruler of people by brains, unscrupulous and wise and 
strong :— 

“The energy that rules mankind 
Hath oft no greater palace than a head 
Uncapped by golden circle; nor a name 
More splendid than my title — wizard, wise man,— 
A title broader than the style of king.” 

All the old annal tells of Blecca is to name him Governor of 
Lincoln, and Christian convert under the queen’s bishop. But, in 
the drama, he has broadened into Edwin’s 

“Wise Lord of Lincoln, 
Beneath whose painted mask of poetry, 
And skilful picturing of words, appears 
Question too great for our philosophy.” 

Indeed, to start such question, to suggest the more things in 
heaven and earth than are solved in our philosophies, seems to 
be an object in this poem. It is full of posers to thought and 
belief. The real thinker looks out from between the lines where 
move mimic king, queen, bishop, Pagan and Christian, lord and 
churl. Blecca, in the last act, is made spokesman for that 
unknown thane Bede tells of in a much-quoted passage in his 
history, who answers the king, questioning what life or the soul is, 
by likening it to the passage of a bird, out of the dark and storm, 
through the well-lighted hall where he sits at the feast, and into 
night and storm again : — 

“ A waif of Nature, homeless in the storm, 
With frightened ‘wing it circles round the hall, 
But quick is gone again into the night. 

...+ This is life; 
And we, such night-lost birds.” 

Much the finest portion seems to be this same fifth act; as the 
last act should be, being the climax. It brings the play worthily 
to aclose. It is all so well thought and said, I think of the rest 
as almost but proem to introduce this. It is right to call the 
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poem drama; but it depends less on action and personage for 
interest than on the thoughtfulness which runs through, in which 
many puzzles and enigmas, problems find expression. The form 
is dramatic. But here is no acting-play. It is play of thought, 
more than of stage-scene and action. It is didactic; not after 
the wearisome, priggish way that “didactic” poetry usually stands 
for, but in the much better sense of addressing us to sobering 
questions of the mind and life, which leave us always unanswered 
upon many an important point, but have their best answer, if I 
may say so, in having put themselves to us. 

Many passages of this sort of better didactic, I should like to 
quote; but they are too long. There are sceptic Blecca’s 
speeches, and the contrast of that picture he gives of life, as a 
sparrow’s flight through the lighted hall, with Edwin’s dubious 
picture of it, as — 

“ The fleeting moments a spent swimmer keeps 
His head above the vast and pitiless flood” ; 
and with Pagan Penda’s, as a javelin’s flight, for briefness, yet 
space enough for largest honors, and for glory that — 
“ Shall assume enduring shape 
Like lordly palace builded to the skies, 
Speaking from lips of sculptured blazonings 
Valor’s great acts; its shining pinnacles 
Neighboring the stars; its fame enduring ever, 
While love of glory stirs in hearts of men.” 
Then there is Paulinus’ and the queen’s Christian picture and 
sign of the crucified One: — 
“ What better token of a love divine? 
What purer teaching than a scheme of love? 
Here is a refuge, in the heart of love, 
From storm, and night, and death!” 

This thoughtful way of high suggestion or deep inquiry was 
not wanting in The Suns of Godwin ; as in Harold’s fine solilo- 
quy on life and death in the last act. But there it was subordi- 
nate to the play, the scene, and action. Here it is more than 
scene and action. The play here I rather let go, and am inter- 
ested most in the thought. The persons here are true per- 
sone, through whom sound these questionings, doubts, attempted 
solutions. Yet they are more than masks. They do not lack 
reality ; are not mere abstractions in clothes. There is flesh and 
blood to them. And Blecca, Paulinus, Pellitus, and the rest are 
folks worth knowing. LO: Wi 
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